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Car of your dreams come true. 


1 
tell most men 


f car this fabulously fine sedan is 
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of it unmistakably says 


couldn’t be any other 


ws vou the 1948 version of Stude- 
ng-wheelbase Land Cruiser. It’s 
ed presentation of thrilling new 
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Studebaker Champion and Commander sedans 
coupes—flanked by breath-taking new 1948 conve! 
Here’s more than a “new look” in cars. Here’ 
new design that provides new luxuries of ride and 
you never thought possible. 
Be sure to see these newest Studebaker dream c: 
very first chance you have. Millions of miles of 


vouch for their standout quality and value. 
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New 1948 Studebaker 


First in style 
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If you own a hammer, you're a capitalist 


OU paid money for it because you can drive 
more nails with it in a day (and drive them 
better) than you can with a rock or the heel of 
your shoe. You saved money and invested it in 
the hammer because with the hammer you could 
produce. more—your time would be more pro- 


ductive, that is, more valuable. 
That’s what capital is and that’s what it is for. 


Now, suppose you hire a man to do repairs 
around your house. If he drives nails with a rock 
he won’t get much repairing done in a day so you 
can’t afford to pay him much. So you provide 
him with your hammer; he drives more nails 
and drives them straighter; he gets a lot more 
repairing done; so you can afford to pay him more. 


That’s exactly how capital works in industry. 
Millions of people save some of their money in- 
stead of spending it all on themselves. They 
pool these savings and buy a factory and ma- 
chines. Workers use the machines to produce 
more and so make themselves worth more. 


But they must produce enough to pay their 
own higher wages and a small wage to the 
owners of the machine—what is known as profit. 
Otherwise, why should savers invest in machines? 
With no return, they would spend their money 
like everyone else, and workers would go back 
to driving nails with rocks—and the low wages 
which that sort of production pays. 


That’s why workers should be just as much 
interested in making a profit for their company 
as in making high wages for themselves. No 


profit—no wages. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








A REAL PRICE TURN?................+.-- Pr. TT 
Production is high. Employment is high. 
The economy is going strong, despite the 
drop in commodity markets. Americans 
still are spending money. Are we really 
facing a recession? This article analyzes 
business conditions at a point that may 
be the peak of the postwar boom. 


BIGGER CROPS AHEAD................ P. 14 
The world is winning its fight against 
hunger. Crop outlook is brighter. Short- 
ages haven't been ended, but there is en- 
couragement for undernourished millions. 


CAUTION IN BUSINESS................ P. 16 
Bankers, businessmen, farmers are show- 
ing a brave front in the face of dropping 
commodity prices. It’s the end of infla- 
tion, they say, but not necessarily the be- 
ginning of a recession. 


U. S. PROMISE ON PRICEG............ P. 18 
Congress told farmers that the Govern- 
ment would support crop prices if neces- 
sary. That was some time ago. Now Con- 
gress may have to make good on that 
promise—at a cost of billions of dollars. 


NEW EMPHASIS ON COAL.......... P49 
For years the American people have been 
using more and more petroleum. They 
have built more automobiles, Diesel loco- 
motives, trucks and oil furnaces. Now 
U.S. faces a crisis. Is there enough oil? 
Must we start a shift back to coal? 


MECHANIZING BRITAIN................ P. 20 
Machines. That’s what Britain needs, Ma- 
chines to mine coal, to produce textiles, 
to step up efficiency of all industry. Post- 
war conditions reveal Britain’s basic prob- 
lem—overcoming the disadvantages of a 
decrepit industrial setup. 

CIVIL-RIGHTS ISSUE IN ‘48.......... P. 22 
Negroes are moving to a strategic posi- 
tion in the 1948 election. Wartime mi- 
grations northward put them in key 
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States. This article shows how Negroes 
are influencing the South by moving 
North. 


JAPAN AS U. S. OUTPOST............ P. 24 
U.S. is to sponsor a four-year plan for 
Japan. It may cost as much as $1,000,- 
000,000. What U.S. and Japan will gain 
from this program is explained here. 


MORE GOODS FROM GERMANY..P. 25 
The “made in Germany” label is to be- 
come more familiar to American con- 
sumers in the months just ahead. There 
will be more toys, cameras, china, glass- 
ware and other German goods. It will 
have an effect on occupation costs, too. 


WAR-DOCUMENT STRATEGYV........ P. -26 
Russia now is saying to U. S. and Britain, 
“You're another.” Stung by publication of 
Soviet-Nazi negotiations prior to the war, 
the Russians accuse Western powers of 
aiding Nazi rearmament. 
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700,000,000 from investors 


for new telephone facilities 


in the last two years 





| are one hundred and seventy bags in this pic- 
ture. Suppose each bag contained ten million dollars. 


That would make $1,700,000,c00 — the amount 
that investors have furnished for the expansion and 
improvement of your telephone service in the last 
two years. Further substantial amounts are being 
invested this year. 

Investors put their money in the telephone busi- 
ness in the hope of security and a reasonable return. 
Every telephone user shares the benefits in more and 
better telephone service. 

In the Bell System, the term investors means hun- 
dreds of thousands of small investors in every walk 
of life and in every section of the country—men and 
women just like yourself. The telephone business 
has been built by the savings of the many rather than 
the wealth of the few. 

The large sums that have been put into new 
facilities in the last two years alone give you some 
idea of the cost of providing and improving telephone 
service. The instrument in your home and the few 
wires you see are only a small part of the $257 in- 
vestment behind every telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


























” Battling a shortage of materials? ; 
Allegheny Metal, the pioneer Stainless Steel, : 
will win new competitive advantages for you— 
perhaps at little or no added cost. And 
you can get Allegheny Metal promptly— 
the supply has kept pace with the demand. &. 









Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION | 
yr We Nations Leading Producer yf Hairless Heel te Ml Foams 


Pittsburgh, Penna. .. . Offices in Principal Cities $54 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all is. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
Written ¢ 
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What's ahead is going to hurt a little, is going to be painful for many 
people who have been riding high on the boom. That can't be helped. 

Deflation, soon to take hold, is painful. Inflation feels much better. 

Inflation, however, cannot go on forever. It has suffered a real shock in 
commodity-price breaks. Its underpinning already was becoming shaky. 

Yet the deflation that is due to take over from inflation will probably be 
\. quite mild, and short-lived. It will not be a major recession. Instead, it 
sm 





will be a process of squeezing the wind and water out of a boom. Speculators in 
goods and commodities, high-cost producers, inefficient workers will be the ones 
who chiefly get hurt. Black markets soon will be unprofitable. 


To give you a measure of what seems to be developing..... 

Deflation, showing first in farm commodities, will spread by midyear. 

Price level for all commodities is likely to decline about 20 per cent be- 
fore the setback runs its course. That's a probable average decline. 

Output of goods, over all, probably will decline at least 20 per cent. 

Employment will decline somewhat, unemployment be rising by midyear. 

Cost of living is likely to drop about 10 per cent over the next 12 to 18 
months. That will help those who keep jobs and have fixed incomes. 

In the process of checking inflation, some things will go down much more 
than others. As a rule, prices that were most inflated will face the biggest 
Squeeze. Farm products will be at the top of this list. But prices of many 
other things will go down, too. Competition is going to come back. Buyers are 
going to have their inning after years of being at the mercy of sellers. 











Or, to give another measure of the probable extent of any setback: 

In 1920-21, business activity fell about 535 per cent in 12 months. 

In 1929-33, activity fell more than 50 per cent in a 4-year depression. 

In 1937-38, business activity fell 335 per cent in 12 months. 

In 1948-49, chances are that activity will fall about 20 per cent over a 
period of 9 to 12 months before balance is reached and recovery starts. 

The turn that is occurring points more to a correction than it does to a 
real recession. There doesn't seem to be a chance of any real depression. The 
process is to be one of ending the monotonous business of marking up price tags 
every few months in certain lines and trying to gain a few dollars by the markup. 
That was a temptation so long as it could last, but it appears that buyers began to 
get wise to it. Also, workers found that it didn't do them much good to strike, 
losing income, in order to get a higher wage payment that wouldn't buy as much 
as the wage payment that came in before it was marked up. 

A correction can hurt hardest those who were most greedy. 



























N r There are many reasons why a setback won't go very far, why prosperity of a 
Stable sort will be expected once the wind is knocked from the boom. 
On the cushioning side, to limit the shock of any setback: 
Spending by government for goods and services will hold at a level above 
- $30,000,000,000 a year. That's about 12.5 per cent of present total spending. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Back in 1937, Government spending for goods, services was about same percentage. 

Farm prices will be supported against unlimited break. Support prices are 
at hand, or near for many products. Even so, net farm income as result of price 
breaks to date is off about $2,500,000,000 on an annual basis. Farm markets 
will not be quite as lush as they have been recently. 

Wage rates are to be marked up again for those who keep their jobs. 

Taxes are to be reduced about $4,000,000,000, releasing dollars to be used 
for spending or investment during the year ahead. 

Unemployment insurance, veterans’ benefits will assure some income to those 
who lose jobs, will tend to cushion the decline in income payments. 








To assure stable prosperity once the boom shakes down: 

Unsatisfied demands for cars, houses, many other things remain immense. 

Savings are vast, money Supply huge and not to be reduced much. 

Public works at home, reconstruction abroad will require spending on a very 
great scale once the world-wide inflation has blown itself out. 

Credit, except in a few fields, is not overextended. 

There is a base in savings and money supply for Supporting a demand for 
goods at a very high level when distortions are removed, when competition comes 
back to assure.a level of prices that can be supported. 








It is to seem strange how suddenly things can change. 

Food shortage, worried about one day, will be a food surplus the next. 

Low farm prices will be tomorrow's worry instead of prices too high. 

Housing shortage of today can turn to a housing surplus before long. 

Labor shortage, which has worried, can become a labor surplus overnight. 

Tomorrow's worries are to be much different from worries of yesterday. 
Mr. Truman, still vorrying about inflation, suddenly may find himself worrying 
about deflation. ‘Instead of insisting upon new controls to use in holding down 
farm prices, he will be asking Congress to put up money to use in keeping the 
prices of farm products from falling further. Instead of demanding that ration- 
ing be restorted, the White House may find itself asking people to eat more so 
that taxpayers won't have to put up so much money to support prices. 

That's the way it goes. Always something different to worry about. 














New cars probably will be abundant by year end, 1948, at prices asked. 

Houses can become abundant after midyear at these levels of price. It won't 
be surprising if many houses, sold once, come back for resale. t 

Markups in worsted cloth, just announced, to be followed by new markup in 
prices of men's clothing, may be difficult to sustain later in the year. 

Meat probably will be in tight supply in August-September, but it all is 
relative. If unemployment rises even moderately, a scheduled shortage of meat 
can fade fast. Meat even now is taking more than a normal share of dollars. 

Shoe prices will be difficult to hold as the year wears on. 

The wheels are starting to turn on the downward side of the first postwar 
cycle. They turn slowly at first and in a narrow field, but as one thing leads 
to another the effect of the turning spreads, touches more people. 





Mr. Truman's re-election prospects are hurt by what's happening. 
Republicans may find it hard to lose the election. Breaks are their way. 














To help the busy reader follow important trends, we are extending the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Car makers say, No tire ever did 
what this one does! 


NEW SUPER-CUSHION RUNS ON 24 LBS. OF AIR; GIVES AMAZINGLY 


Auto makers couldn’t believe any 
tire could do what Goodyear’s 
Super-Cushion does till they 
tested it themselves. Then they 
said: 

“This tire makes a great im- 
provement in the performance of 


or 


BETTER CAR HANDLING; CUTS WEAR ON YOUR CAR 


the modern motor car. It’s’ the 
biggest tire advance in 15 years!”’ 


They quickly ordered this new 
kind of tire for their new cars. 
Super-Cushions will do wonders 
for your car, too. Here are the 
reasons... 





sa eer | 


For the smoothest, safest ride you’ve ever had, more mileage and greater car econ- 


omy, switch to Super-Cushions—whether your car is used or new. They’ll make a 
big difference in its road performance. So see your Goodyear dealer now. If he 
doesn’t have your size at the moment, he’ll have it soon. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Conventional 
Tire 


Super-Cushion 


More Air 
-But only 24 Ibs 
of air pressure 


/28 to 32\bs 


of air 
_ pressure 
a al \a 
Softer ride—easier, safer car han- 
* dling ! The Super-Cushion is big- 
ger and softer. It runs on only 24 
pounds of air instead of 28 to 32. 


You get a noticeably smoother, 
softer ride. And until you drive a 
car equipped with Super-Cushions, 
you can’t imagine what ease and 
security they bring to car handling. 
Your car seems to hug the road, flow 
around turns! . 


VERTICAL SHOCK 
vp and down bumps 


LATERAL SHOCK 


Reduces rattles, cuts car repairs! 

* Till Goodyear designed the Super- 

Cushion, lateral shock was one of the 

few problems yet to be licked in modern 
motor cars. 


Pillowy Super-Cushions soak up 
these crosswise jolts, soak up vibra- 
tion. This means less driving fatigue, 
less wear on your car, fewer rattles, 
fewer bills—longer car life! 


3 Super-Cushions give greater mile- 

*age ! Super-Cushions run cooler, 
build up less pressure. Because 
they’re softer, they “roll with the 
punch,” are harder to cut, bruise, 
or blow out. 

Thus Super-Cushions consistently 
average more mileage than the finest 
standard tires! 

Another Super-Cushion advan- 
tage: Because they’re bigger, they 
improve the appearance of your car! 





Super-Cashion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 
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Biggest grain buyer. Although the 
Government is the largest of the grain 
purchasers, its methods of operation have 
not drawn much attention. Buying is done 
through the Commodity Credit Corp., 
acting as agent for the State Department, 
the armed forces or for cash-paying tor- 
eign countries. 

The buyers tell CCC what they want, 
and CCC’s board of directors sets up a 
program. Branch offices of CCC in Kan- 
sus City, Minneapolis, Chicago and Port- 
land, Oreg., are in touch with the grain 
trade daily. Dealers call up, quote prices 
and specify locations and qualities. The 
branch offices communicate with Wash- 
ington, and decisions on individual pur- 
chases are made by William McArthur, 
assistant director of CCC’s grain branch. 

CCC has announced that it will not buy 
for export at prices higher than the 
market, and in fact often buys at less 
than the market. The grain it gets may 
be located at a seaport, a terminal or even 
a country elevator. Or the purchase may 
be for delivery at some future date. CCC 
does not hedge such a transaction in the 
futures market, although the seller may. 
CCC, in any event, does not lose, as it is 
reimbursed in full for the cost of the 
grain, plus a fee for handling it. 

Another CCC operation, one that costs 
money, is loans to farmers at 90 per cent 
of parity, when prices sag. The idea is 
to support prices of a number of com- 
modities at that level. CCC has more 
than $5,000,000,000 for that purpose. 


New Dealer’s re-emergence. An old 
New Deal hand hammered the typewriter 
that wrote part of President Truman’s 
message on civil liberties, the one that has 
enraged the South. It was that of David 
K. Niles, a holdover from the Roosevelt 
Administration as an Executive Assistant 
to the President. It is his job to keep track 
of and deal with minority groups. 

Mr. Niles and Clark Clifford, Special 
Counsel to the President and his usual 
ghost writer, worked on the message off 
and on for several weeks. The President 
told them what he wanted—a message 
based on the report of his Committee on 
Civil Rights—and the only difficulties were 
questions of the language to be used. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Clifford says, the whole 
job ran to about a dozen drafts. 


Nonrunning generals. General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower’s emphatic 
refusal to run for the Presidency has re- 
called the famous statement of Gen. 
William T. Sherman. It also has started 
an argument as to the exact wording of 
the Sherman disavowal and whether it 
was he or his brother who said it. 

The sources that seem best have it this 
way: The statement was made in a tele- 


The March of the News__ 


gram to John B. Henderson, a delegaty 
to the Republican National Convention 
ot 1884, which said: “I will not accept 
if nominated, and will not serve if 
elected.” This version was verified by the 
General’s son, who was present when the 
message was drafted. Letters exc hanged 
between the General and his brother John 
seem to rule out the contention that the 
brother wrote or even saw the message, 
In any event, General Sherman, like 
General Eisenhower, meant what he said. 
But another general’s emphatic refusal 
to run for the Presidency has recently 
come to light. In the collection of Alden 
S. Condict of New York City is a letter 
from Maj. Gen. Zachary Taylor, written 
in 1847 to R. C. Wood, an Army surgeon, 
at a time when General Taylor was a 
widely discussed presidential possibility, 
“I will not accept the nomination ey- 
clusively from either of the great parties 
which divide the country,” he wrote. 
But he accepted the nomination of the 
Whigs and was elected to the Presidency. 





Congressional mailbag. Congressmen 
pay pretty close attention to their mail. 
Letters from constituents are the princi- 
pal indicators of how the voters want 
their man at the Capitol to cast his bal- 
lot, indicators that are heeded. 

Just now, the congressional mail is run- 
ning heavy on the question of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Numerous letters seem to show 
a misunderstanding of what the Plan in- 
cludes. There are many requests for infor- 
mation and for assurance that it will 
establish a lasting peace. Businessmen 
ask a thorough examination of the Plan 
before any commitments are made. There 
is a general disposition to urge aid to 
Europe, but not to an extent that will 
hurt this country’s economy. 

There also are many letters on the 
President’s civil-rights program. Southem 
Congressmen are receiving them in bulk, 
usually supporting their stand of oppos- 
tion to the program. Such support, these 
Southerners say, is coming from the North 
as well as the South. Other subjects much 
discussed in the mail just now are univer 
sal military training, largely letters o 
opposition from parents and church or 
ganizations; tax reduction, which is high- 
ly popular with the writers; rent control; | 
Palestine, and federal pay increases. 

Oddly, perhaps, Congress never has te 
ceived many letters about high prices. 
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Much Thats New 


More Safety from the All-Round 
« Vision of New “Pilot-House” Cabs! 


Note the tremendously increased 
vision of new Dodge cabs. Wind- 


shields and windows are higher and 
wider. New rear quarter windows 
are available, adding still more to 
vision and to safety. You get true 
“Pilot-House’”’ vision in all directions. 
They are the safest cabs ever built. 
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More Comfort from New Adjust- 
= able “Air-O-Ride” Seats! 

*“Air-O-Ride”’ seats give the kind of 
comfort you want. You may have a 
“soft”’ seat .. . or you can ride ona 
“firm” or “‘medium’’ seat. You con- 
trol cushion “‘give’’ by a lever at the 
bottom of the front seat. Seven full 
inches of seat adjustment provide 
the right legroom for every driver. 






















And gob-Kated, too! 





More Safety... More Comfort Comfort . . 





= from New All-Weather r Ventilation! 


Whether the thermometer is ten be- 
low or a hundred above—you’re 
comfortable! That’s because of the 
availability of an ingenious combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, newly de- 
signed hot water truck heater, with 
powerful fan and defroster tubes, 
vent windows and cowl ventilator. 





OLD LEFT TURN 


& 
| ees OLD RIGAT TURN 


4 Easier Handling because of New 
Chassis Design! 


By moving the front axle back, under 
the frame, and moving the engine 
forward, Dodge has greatly im- 
proved maneuverability and weight 
distribution. Also, a wider front axle 
tread plus a new type of cross 
steering permit a full 37° turning 
angle to left or right. 


... And Your New Dodge Truck will 
«= be “Job-Rated,” too! 


Every unit of your truck .. . from 
engine to rear axle . . . will be “‘-Job- 
Rated” for economy, dependability, 
performance, and long life. The 248 
basic chassis and body models are 
engineered and built for gross vehicle 
weights up to 23,000 lbs., and for 
gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. 


€ 
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TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONCER 








25 Fruehauf Trailers are made a part 


of new Plant-to-Warehouse Mechanized 


Distribution System 


4 emia every short-cut is being employed to help keep 
the cost of food down to a minimum — particularly 
in distribution and handling methods. 


Kroger Company, long users of the Trailer Method of 
hauling, has added 25 new Fruehauf Stainless Steel Vans 
as an important part of its mechanized conveyor belt. 
These new Fruehaufs will link plants and warehouses 
throughout the Middle West in a two-way operation. 


By lift-truck and pallet loading method, much of the 
crated fruit and heavy canned-goods are wheeled right 
into the new Trailers, cutting heavy manual handling 
and speeding delivery. 


These gleaming Vans of non-corrosive Stainless Steel 
are a new type of over-the-road equipment for Kroger. 
Lighter but stronger, they increase payloads as well as 
lower operating and maintenance costs. 

The advantages of Stainless Steel are many. Big, cost- 
conscious fleet owners across the nation are buying this 
equipment in numbers which say in no uncertain terms: 


Stainless Steel Fruehaufs are today’s best Trailer buy. 


: World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 32 


74 Factory Service Branches 


Send for free booklet 
FRUEHAUF STAINLESS STEEL TRAILERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” SS, 





t 


Smooth Trailer interior permits mechanical lift-trucks to roll 
right in with loaded pallets. Note the patented steel-ribbed 
floor — hat sections of steel welded to cross-members which 
support the floor boards over their entire length. 
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A REAL DOWNTURN IN PRICES? 
RISKS OF BUSINESS’S HIGH LEVEL 


Signs That Consumers Are Resisting Costs 


Commodity-price break catches 
the boom at a vulnerabie level. 

Prices were up 10 per cent or 
more in a year, but factory out- 
put and farm production ad- 
vanced by a scant 1 per cent. 

Credit tightening, foreign cur- 
rency devaluation, cautious buy- 
ing by consumers and business 
are trends to watch right now. 

Deflationary forces seem to be 
gaining the upper hand. 


The boom, at this stage, is on high- 


er stilts than ever before. Almost 
everything, measured in _ dollars. 


reached a new peak in the weeks just 
before a break occurred in farm com- 
modity prices. 

An end to the boom, if it now is to 
occur, will find business perched un- 
steadily on that peak. Business got where 
it is through rising prices. In the last 
year, Wholesale prices rose by 10 to 11 
per cent, but production gained only 
about 1 per cent. It was a year of mark- 
ing up price tags, not increasing output. 
It was price inflation that made 1947 
the biggest boom year in history, and 
it is price inflation that makes the boom 
vulnerable. 

The business situation, at the mo- 
ment, gives this picture: 

Production is almost as near capacity 
as it can get. Basic industries such as steel, 
oi] and coal are turning out all that can 





be produced with the present plant and 
labor force. There is more land under 
cultivation than Government experts rec- 
ommend for the long-term welfare of 
the country. 

Employment is so great that almost 
everyone who wants a job can have one. 
The 60,000,000-job goal, once deemed a 
wartime dream, is a postwar reality. 

Earnings, too, are at an all-time high. 
T e factory worker averages more than 
twice as inuch a week as before the war. 
T e farmer’s cash income is nearly four 
times his 1940 income, 
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Spending is at an unprecedented rate. 
Retail stores are scooping in almost three 
times the number of dollars collected from 
customers before the war. More than 
twice as much money is being spent on 
new construction. 

Never before has the country seen busi- 
ness quite so active. All the factory wheels 
are turning, all the people are working, 
everybody is spending. Customers, fur- 
thermore, are demanding still more goods. 
The chart on the next two pages gives 
the current picture of the boom. 

Trouble spots, however, are notice- 
able, and they seem to be growing. 

Total spending now is running at a 
rate that is well over twice the rate of 
prewar spending. That includes spending 
by consumers, by business, by the Gov- 
ernment and by foreign buyers. 

Rate of output of farm and factory 
has not kept pace with the rate of spend- 
ing. Factory output, measured by physi- 
cal volume, is about half again as high 
as 1940. Farm products, on a volume 
basis, are less than a fourth greater than 
in 1940. 

The fact that almost two and a half 
times as many dollars are being spent for 
less than one and a half times the volume 














—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


PRECARIOUS PERCH 


ot goods is a basic explanation of the 
price inflation. 

Inflated prices produced distortions 
that are causing trouble. 

Farm prices, for example, were just 
short of being three times the 1940 level 
before the recent break. Wholesale prices 
of other commodities are less than double 
the prewar level. The general wholesale- 
price index, which includes farm prod- 
ucts, is just about twice the 1940 price 
level. 

The fact that the first price break oc- 
curred in farm commodities caused no 
surprise. Farm products had climbed 
highest, They have the farthest to fall. 

Other influences that are pressing 
tor lower prices also are beginning to be 
felt. 

Consumer spending shows some 
signs of declining. A smaller volume of 
clothing and other soft goods was sold in 
1947 than in 1946, although more dollars 
were spent on these items. Grocers also 
report that customers are shying away 
from the more expensive grades of meat 
and other foods. These are signs of con- 
sumer resistance to current prices. 

The rise in consumer spending last 
year also topped by $3,500,000,000 the 
rise in consuiner incomes. That is a trend 
that must stop when individuals exhaust 
their savings or reach the end of their 
credit. 

Credit also is becoming harder to get. 
Interest rates are rising and bankers are 
less willing to lend. The Treasury is en- 
couraging this policy by using its cash 
surplus to reduce bank deposits and to 
shrink the credit base on which banks 
make loans. 

The bank market for veterans’ housing 
loans under Title 6 of the Housing Act is 
said to be drying up. These are the 4 per 
cent loans that carry a 90 per cent Gov- 
ernment guarantee. Bankers no longer 
are interested in mortgage loans at 4 per 
cent when they can make other loans that 
yield almost as much and cost less to 
supervise. 

New construction also is likely to 
slacken under the prospect of lower 
prices. New contract awards already show 
some signs of shrinking, which may be a 
forecast of a decline in building activity 
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later in the year. Business plans for plant 
expansion and new equipment purchases 
probably will be reviewed. 

Merchants’ buying may drop as a re- 
sult of lower commodity prices. Some 
food and clothing dealers probably face 
inventory losses already as a result of 
the price break. This development will 
prompt them to unload the stocks on hand 
before they order new supplies. 

Foreign currency devaluation is an 
additional upsetting factor in the domes- 
tic price picture. A drop in foreign cur- 
rency values indicates a drop in the dollar 
prices of foreign goods and, eventually, 
more competition for domestic producers 
from abroad. Such trends lead to caution 
among U.S. businessmen. 

These deflationary factors appear to be 
strengthening at the present time, but it 
is likely to be several months before they 
are apparent in trends of general activity. 

The boom still seems to have enough 
force to carry through months just ahead. 

New orders on manufacturers’ books 
were at a record level last November, 
the latest reporting month available. They 
were more than double the 1940 volume 
and 15 per cent above a year ago. It will 
take several months to fill these orders, 
even though cancellations increase. 

Building activity also promises to re- 
main at a high level for several months. 
When the commodity-price break came, 
construction was making new seasonal 
records, and these projects will be carried 
to completion. That means several more 
months of activity in building work, even 
if new contracts are postponed, 

Employment will remain relatively 
high as long as factory output and con- 
struction activity are maintained near 
present levels, Unemployment may begin 
to show up here and there, however, as 
orders are canceled or production is cut 
back. 

Consumer incomes will get a fillip 
early this year from a probable cut in 
taxes and another rise in wage rates. The 
third round of wage increases appears 
definitely to have begun, and Congress 
seems determined to approve a substantial 
tax cut, perhaps to add around $4,000,- 
000,000 to individuals’ spending money. 

Living costs are certain to lag behind 
any general decline in wholesale prices 
for food and other commodities. The 
boom brought a 66 per cent rise in living 
costs since 1940, compared with a far 
greater rise in wholesale prices and in 
farm prices. Just as the cost of living 
trailed basic prices on the rise, so will 
living costs trail prices on the decline. 

Recent developments in the commodity 
markets indicate strongly, however, that 
U.S. history’s greatest boom has passed 
its peak. The production peak was 
reached a year ago. The question now is: 
How long will the price stilts hold? 
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BACK OF PRICE BREAK: BIG CROPS 


Reported from PARIS, BERLIN, ROME, LONDON, BUENOS 


World food scarcities are giv- 
ing way. Crack in U.S. farm 
prices coincides with big har- 
vests, good crop outlook abroad. 

More filling rations are in 
prospect in Europe. Home-grown 
foods will cut the demand for 
American products. 

Hunger isn’t over for every- 
body. It will be a hungry spring 
for Europe. But a sharp turn for 
the better is in sight. 


The turn in the world food shortage 
is here. 

Western Europe is growing more at 
home this year and will need less from 
America. Harvests of wheat in Argen- 
tina and Australia are unexpectedly 
large. Given only average weather 
from now on, the United States, Can- 
ada and Great Britain all may produce 
more food than expected 

Influencing the drop of farm prices in 
the U.S. are good reports on food pro- 
duction almost everywhere. This doesn’t 
mean that Europeans are going to get all 
they want to eat. There’s still a hungry 
spring ahead for millions. But food rations 
will be more liberal soon, though ration- 
ing will go on for several years. The turn 
from postwar hunger toward better con- 
ditions is beginning. 

In Europe, this year, there is going to 
be more food for more people than last 
vear. Exclusive of Russia. Europe will 
probably produce 1,450,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in the year starting July 1, 
which is 430,000,000 more than in the 
preceding vear. Even with a 100,000,000- 
bushel cut in imports, Europe still will 
be able to put 324,000,000 bushels of 
wheat into larger bread rations. 

Grain is only part of the story. If good 
weather continues, Europe is going to 
have more potatoes, fruit, fats and oils 
and more meat through the rest of 1948 
into 1949. Stocks built up in this year will 
provide a good start into 1949. Mean- 
while, additional fertilizer, more farm ma- 
chinery and better transport will enable 
Europe to get still more from its own fields. 

Upturn in food output in Europe is 
due to these developments: 

A mild winter is helping European 
farmers. A cold wave in Spain is hurting 
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some crops in that country, but, on the 
whole, the weather has been good. 

Acreage planted in bread grains is 
up in most European countries. Britain is 
likely to meet her target of 2,340,250 
acres in wheat, compared to 2,075,000 
acres last year. Italy’s wheat acreage is 
about 7 per cent over last year. 

Food collected from European farm- 
ers is going up. Governments are getting 
tough with farmers caught hoarding their 
output as a hedge against inflation. 

Country by country, conditions are 
improving. 

In France, the danger of a freeze is al- 
most over. The harvest may total 257,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat—more than 
twice as much as last year. A 20 per cent 
increase in French daily bread rations, 
now 8.8 ounces in Paris and 7.1 ounces 
in the country, is likely this summer. 

What’s more, a wet and warm winter 
has provided ideal conditions for the 
pasturing of livestock. Milk deliveries to 
Paris, now 75 per cent above expecta- 
tions last autumn, are approximating the 
prewar normal. Meat is more plentiful. 

As a result, the French Government is 
likely to revise its whole schedule of 
food purchases in the United States and 
elsewhere. The French may buy less 
bread grain and more feed grain abroad. 





AIRES and WASHINGTON 


That’s a step back to prewar days, when 
France supplied all her own bread grain 
and imported only feed. 

French farmers have more confidence 
in the franc now that they are able to buy 
and sell gold on a free market. They are 
hoarding less wheat and feeding less 
bread grain to livestock. There is a ten- 
dency to slaughter cattle kept as a hedge 
against inflation and to count on imported 
feed grain to build herds to normal size 
again. 

In Italy, good weather also permits 
forecasts of excellent grain yields. This 
year, farmers previously required to sell 
all their grain to the Government may be 
permitted to sell a portion of their crops 
on the free market for higher prices, thus 
discouraging grain hoarding. 

Rationing of fats and olive oil in Italy 
has ended as result of good pasturing 
conditions during the winter and a plenti- 
ful supply of olives. Food prices, already 
moving down from last summer’s high 
levels, are expected to drop still more. 

In Germany, the grain harvest may 
run 20 per cent over that of last year, 
when drought scorched the wheat in the 
ground. There is a chance that the fat 
ration may be doubled and the bread 
ration increased within the next two 
months. But it all depends on the ability 
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—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


SKYSCRAPERS OF THE WESTERN WHEAT BELT 
In U. S. grain elevators: Larger supplies than had been generally supposed 
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of German officials to collect food from 
the farmers. : 

So far, food collections in the U. S. and 
British zones of Germany have not been 
encouraging. By January, collections of 
yain totaled only 1,436,000 tons in flour 
quivalent, as against a potential 2,000,- 
00 tons. The rest of the grain is being 
ysed to fatten cattle for sale on the black 
market. Potatoes collected for distribution 
are expected to be about 1,000,000 tons 
short of the goal of 5,270,000 tons. Many 
potatoes held for black-market sale spoil 
before they reach the consumer. 

On the whole, however, food condi- 
tions in Germany are improving. Berlin’s 
death rate has dropped to about 16 per 
1,000, less than half of the rate last win- 
ter, when many died from malnutrition. 

In Britain, farmers still fear a long 
frost at the winter’s end, but, so far, the 
winter has been mild. In the last seven 
years, Britain has gradually doubled her 
output of feed grains to 2,000,000 tons. 
This year the crop may exceed that fig- 
ue. But the bulk of Britain’s grain still 
must be imported. 

Continental Europe also is looking to 
the Big Four grain producers—the U. S., 
Canada, Argentina and Australia—to pro- 
vide the margin of safety between Euro- 
pean production and European require- 
ments. This year, thanks to Europe’s own 
production, the amount of imports needed 
is smaller. And a survey of the food- 
producing areas shows that the minimum 
requirements of Europe can be met. 

Outside of Europe, the food-export- 
ing countries profit from good weather. 


Stopgap aid to Europe in the form of 
bread grains to cover the shortage period 
from now till the summer harvests is 
piling up in the warehouses and on docks 
of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Argentina has just harvested a wheat 
crop that averaged 20 bushels to the acre, 
totaling 33,000,000 bushels more than 
last year’s crop despite a 17 per cent 
drop in wheat acreage. Assuming larger 
home consumption and carry-over than 
last year, the Argentine still has about 
120,000,000 bushels for export. 

Australia also has brought in a record 
harvest with unusually high yields. Ex- 
ports of Australian wheat may total 147,- 
000,000 bushels, 100,000,000 more than 
last year. Britain and her colonies are to 
get 85,000,000 bushels of Australia’s 
wheat under a trade agreement. That 
means the British will not have to buy 
U. S. wheat this year. 

In addition, U.S. stocks are turning 
out to be much larger than generally sup- 
posed. The U. S. now is in a position to 
send Europe an additional 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat in this crop year for a 
total of 500,000,000 bushels. 

Looking ahead to the 1948-49 crop 
year, there are signs of an upturn in food 
production from all corners of the world. 

Wheat exports available in the 
1948-49 crop year from the Big Four 
countries may be down to 750,000,000 
bushels, compared to 930,000,000 in 
1947-48. But the difference is likely to 
come from Europe’s own added output. 
In addition, Russia already is committed 
to export 44,000,000 bushels of wheat 


and 46,000,000 bushels of corn from the 
1947 harvest. That’s more grain than the 
Soviet Union has exported in any of the 
last 15 years. 

Rice production of the world has 
risen to 7,050,000,000 bushels in 1947 
from 6,904,000,000 in 1946. Burma and 
Netherlands East Indies are exporting 
more rice. China has a better crop. 
India is not seeking as much rice as 
was expected. 

Fats and oils, though still short in a 
large part of the world, already are 
available in larger quantity. World pro- 
duction rose to 20,000,000 tons in 1947 
from 17,700,000 tons in 1946. Larger 
quantities of vegetable oil are to be avail- 
able in 1948 as the colonial powers ex- 
pand their plans to develop peanut pro- 
duction in Africa. Palm-oil production in 
Southeastern Asia also is rising. 

Meat is likely to be short in Europe to 
the end of 1949 at least. There was a 
slight improvement in the amount of meat 
available to the world in 1947 compared 
with the previous year. But the high 
price of feed for cattle has limited the 
size of herds in many countries. From 
now on, European farmers may get 
enough feed to build up their herds 
toward the prewar normal. 

Over all, the outlook is for more food 
for European countries from now on. 
Shortages may still be acute in many 
areas through the coming spring. It now 
seems probable, however, that by the end 
of the next harvest Europe will be much 
better off in supplies of home-grown food 
than seemed likely a few weeks ago. 





EUROPE’S WHEAT OUTLOOK: Less From Abroad, More Grown at Home 
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State of Business: Caution, Not Fear 


Reported from DALLAS, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Any business setback is to be 
quite mild, short-lived. 

Bankers, businessmen, farm- 
ers, economists agree that the 
price break in farm products is 
the start of broad adjustment. 

Supply caught up with de- 
mand at prevailing price levels. 

Caution now is taking over, as 
lenders and buyers tend to pull 
back to see what is to happen as 
a result of the turn. 


All across the country, bankers. 
many key businessmen, farmers, those 
who size up trends, seem to be coming 
into agreement on one point. The point 
is that the back of inflation is being 
broken. 

There is a difference of opinion about 
whether a check to inflation will be fol- 
lowed by recession, by a slowing in busi- 
ness in addition to the lowering of com- 
modity prices that already has taken 
place. Nearly all of those competent to 
appraise the outlook are agreed that any 
business setback that may appear in a few 
months will be mild and relatively short- 
lived. A break comparable to 1929-33 or 
even to 1920-21 is not foreseen. 

Caution already is taking hold within 
business and finance. Business thrives 
best in a period of rising prices. Price de- 
clines and the prospect of a long trend 
downward in price confront businessmen 
with problems they have not had to face 
in seven or eight years. All through busi- 
ness and banking, danger signals are be- 
ing hoisted. 

An important banker in the South- 
west put it this way: “This appears to be 
the real price turn. It came 12 months 
late and has fooled all of us by its severity 
in farm commodities. I would rather see 
it now than later. At this time it can be 
healthy by shaking things down to earth 
without at the same time causing any 
violent business upset. Demand for goods 
remains immense. Agriculture is sound. In 
steel and oil, even if demand drops, it 
might not do more than bring supply into 
line with demand. Construction has 
hardly begun, except in housing.” 

Another banker, in Texas, had this to 
say: “Credit is to be harder to get, now 
that an adjustment is started. Our big 
trouble is with people. who have been in 
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business only five or six years. They still 
think there is a Santa Claus. These fellows 
will tell you how much money they have 
made in the last year. Anybody could 
make money these last few years. We are 
making plenty of sound, productive loans, 
but we have had to refuse some loans to 
carry big inventories and for capital 
equipment. Housing loans are not so easy 
to get as they were, either.” 

In Chicago, a banker observed: “Bank 
credit is tightening considerably.” 

A manufacturer of building supplies 
in Chicago expects no more than a mod- 
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erate slowing down of business. As this 
big-company executive sees it: “No real 
letup is likely in construction. There is 
some tightening of loans on_ projects 
requiring little down payment, but de- 
mands from other sources remain im- 
mense. Price adjustments will be sobering 
and temporary, not a forerunner of real 
depression. Prices of steel and other heavy 
goods will hold for quite some time.” 

Merchants are cautious in their buy- 
ing policies, and have been for some 
time. The break in the commodity and 
stock markets had little immediate effect 
on these policies. There was no rush to 
sell goods, no new decline in consumer 
buying. 

An executive of one of the country’s 
largest merchandising establishments, in 
Chicago, commented: “Talk of a general 
fall in prices seems premature. However, 
I think there will be price adjustments, 
some unemployment, some failures. It 


may be something like 1937, when there 
was a very short period of sharp adjust. 
ment but trade did not go off much.” 

A Texas businessman, head of an 
important mail-order firm, was not 59 
optimistic. “Costs and prices both are too 
high,” he observed. “They will have to 
come down, and I think the law of supply 
and demand will bring them down as jt 
always has done. We are acting cav- 
tiously in making commitments.” 

A clothing manufacturer has his fin. 
gers crossed, too. “I expect no wide-open 
break in general prices, but a gradual 
downward adjustment,” he said. “There 
will be trouble, but no real crack-up. A 
lot of industries have caught up with 
demand. Goods are piling up. Women’s 
ready-to-wear already is in a_ buyers 
market. Our firm, and many others are 
absorbing more cost increases than we 
pass on. Retailers are not yet absorbing 
such increases, but they will. Spot goods 
probably will become available again, 
For the past three years, those from whom 
we bought materials have required us to 
place orders six months ahead, or get 
no goods. That kind of situation is going 
to come to an end.” 

From a wholesale grocer came this 
comment: “As long as women are not 
showing care in their purchases, this 
country isn’t going to the bowwows. They 
are not buying carefully. We ofter a com- 
starch pudding that sells for 5 cents. Most 
housewives insist on passing it up for 
more expensive desserts. Low-grade 
canned peas are in surplus and very 
cheap. We do not sell one case where we 
sold 25 before the war. Women insist on 
buying the fancy kinds. People are not 
now looking for values.” 

In general, the crack in farm-commod- 
ity prices has caused businessmen and 
bankers to view the future with more 
caution, but without real concern. That 
attitude, however, may change if further 
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breaks appear. Also, it takes time for 
business decisions to be reflected through: 
out the structure of the economic system. 
It isn’t always possible to determine what 
an individual may be doing in his ow 
business while expressing optimism. 
Farmers, as a group, appear to 
taking the view that their boom is com 
ing to an end. : 
A feeder of cattle, in Illinois, had this 
to say: “The honeymoon is over. We att 
in for lower prices. We know our prices 
are first to fall and are not so easy # 
bring back, but we don’t want the pric 
of things we buy to hold up for nine yea" 
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IT STARTED HERE: 


while ours are declining, as happened 
ifter the last war.” 

The “experts,” so called, in Wash- 
ington and New York—the top economic 
advisers to Government, to industry. to 
big New York banks—see the situation 
about as individual bankers, businessmen 
and farmers over the country see it. 

In Washington, among the Govern- 
ment’s appraisers of trends, there was a 
tendency early last week to regard the 
decline in farm prices as an incident, not 
ecessarily the indicator of a trend from 
inflation to deflation. Emphasis was 
placed upon the coming pay raises for 
workers, on the prospect for spending 
under the Marshall Plan as offsets to any 
repercussions from a decline in com- 
modity prices. However, when price de- 
clines continued on February 10 and 11, 
opinions changed rapidly. 





The prevailing view of Government 
economic appraisers now is that the 
break in commodity prices is a break of 
major importance that portends a broad 
but gradual adjustment of prices. This 
carries with it some downward adjust- 
ment in business activity. The fact that 
the break in prices of farm commodities 
was the greatest on record for so brief 
a period impressed those whose business 
it is to size up the outlook. 

In New York, the top economists tor 
industry and banking were largely in 
agreement that the price break in farm 
commodities is the real thing and that it 
portends some general adjustment down- 
ward in prices and in business activity. 

There is more emphasis in New York 
on the gradual slowing of U.S. exports, 
the gradual rise of imports. More stress, 
too, is placed on the effect of cutrency 





—Acme 


The long and short of it in the pit at the Chicago Board of Trade 


devaluation in France, on the prospect 
that Britain may be forced to do some- 
thing about the British pound, which is re- 
garded as overvalued. A point is made that 
the billions of Marshall Plan aid might 
come to the rescue of the business situa- 
tion, but to do so they would have to be 
voted before long and be spent in a hurry. 

What it all boils down to is a recogni- 
tion on the part of businessmen, bankers 
and economists that the supply of goods 
in most fields has caught up with the 
demand at the prevailing level of price. 
In many fields, supplies exceed the de- 
mand at the prices being asked. Prices are 
having to give way in order to move the 
available goods. 

At the same time, there is recognition 
of the fact that demands at a lower price 
level are immense and will prevent any 
drastic depression. 
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IT MAY END HERE: Retail prices are headed down, but the question is, how far? 
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High Cost to Government 
If Crops Fall Below Parity 


Skidding prices are causing 
concern over Congress's promise 
to prop up farm prices. 

Few farm products are down 
to support levels yet. But many 
have plunged more than halfway 
to those points in two weeks. 

Congress now must face the 
problem of what to do for farm- 
ers when real surpluses develop. 
Problem may not be as far away 
as it appeared last month. 


Taxpayers in the year ahead are to 
be called upon to back up a commit- 
ment made to farmers. That commit- 
ment calls for a guaranteed price to 
farmers for most of the things that 
they produce. 

Farmers are assured that on crops to 
be grown in 1948 they will receive a price 

“equal to at least 90 per cent of “parity.” 
The price paid to cotton growers must be 
92.5 per cent of parity. Parity is a price at 
which a bushel of wheat or a unit of some 
other farm product will buy as much in 
goods that a farmer uses as it bought back 
in 1910-14, It is, in effect, a guarantee of 
farmer purchasing power. 

To fulfill the price guarantee, the Gov- 
ernment already is buying several farm 
products. It is buying potatoes and dried 
fruits. It is buying wool and tobacco. If 
wheat prices drop a few cents more a 
bushel, the Government may go into the 
cash markets and buy wheat. 

A period of deflation in 1948 can force 
Government into vast operations to hold 
up farm prices. Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., administers the 
guarantee that taxpayers have given to 
farmers. 

To keep farm prices up, CCC has 
power to loan or spend more than $5,- 
000,000,000. About $2,000,000,000 of 
that amount now is in use or committed, 
much of it to buy grain for shipment 
abroad. CCC will be reimbursed for this 
expenditure so that it will have plenty 
of money to support farm-product prices, 
if necessary. This aid is given in two 
ways. One is by loans to farmers, loans 
that do not have to be paid back if the 
product put up as collateral does not rise 
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above the guaranteed price. The other 
is by direct purchases in the market. 

Authority to hold farm prices at 90 
per cent of parity expires Dec. 31, 1948. 


. Before then, however, CCC will have 


made loans to farmers on 1948 crops that 
may decline to support levels. If prices 
are to be supported by purchases at 90 
per cent of parity after December 31, 
Congress must extend the present pro- 
gram. An extension of at least one year, 
with perhaps some changes, is probable. 

Propping prices. The accompanying 
table shows how near is the prospect that 
Government support will have to be ex- 
tended to some key farm products. List 
of products to be propped up in case of 
need is much broader than the one shown 
here. In the long run, prices of these 
goods will not be held at such high levels 
if the prices farmers pay drop too. But, 
for the short run, the support levels hold 
good, since most of the things farmers buy 
are not subject to quick price changes. 

Wheat, at $2.15 a bushel on the farm, 
was not far from its $1.95 support price 
on February 11. It had skidded from 
$2.81 in less than a month. However, 
CCC still was expected to buy at least 
another 77,000,000 bushels to fill out the 
present relief program for Europe. 

Corn was bringing an average of $1.70 
a bushel, well down from the $2.46 of a 
month earlier. It would be at the support 
level with another 17 per cent drop. 

Cotton, which sold for 33 cents a 
pound in mid-January, was getting only 
28 cents a pound February 11. That 
was barely above the guarantee. 

Cost of supporting these prices is not 
likely to be very high before summer. 
Over the next 18 months, however, Gov- 
ernment may spend and lend several 
hundred million dollars on the program. 
At one time it was figured that any 
attempt to prop up farm prices against 
a postwar recession could cost: several 
billion dollars. No huge loss is expected 
this year, but what could happen to farm 
prices is shown by past experience. 

After World War I, prices paid to 
farmers dropped an average of more than 
50 per cent in nine months. Prices paid 
by farmers for things they used declined 
much more slowly. Losses in supporting 
prices against a similar decline now 
could run to $1,500,000,000 in a year, 
Secrétary Anderson says. 

After World War Il, losses on price 
supports ran into the millions of dollars 
in the first two years, despite climbing 





Farm-Product Prices 
And Support Levels 

Per Cent 

Prices Indicated Drop 

Received Support ecessary 

by Farmers, _Levels, Before 

Feb. 11 Feb. 11 Support 

Wheat, bu. $ 2.15 $ 1.95 9.2 
Corn, bu. 1.70 1.41 17.1 
Cotton, lb. .29 .28 3, 
Soybeans, bu. 3.30 2.12 35.7 
Potatoes, bu. 1.80 1.66 7.8 
Hogs, cwt. 22.00 16.02 27.2 
Wool, lb. Al Al 0.0 
Butterfat, lb. 85 .63 25.9 

Chickens, ; 

live, Ib. .26 25 3.8 
Eggs, doz. 46 A6 0.0 
Flaxseed, bu. 6.00 6.00 0.0 
Rye, bu. * 2.00 1.58 21.0 
Oats, bu. .90 .70 22.2 
Barley, bu. 1.60 1.14 28.7 











prices. In the year ended last June, CCC i 


lost $60,000,000 on potatoes, $33,000, 
000 on wool. In the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1947, CCC poured $154,200, 
000 into price supports and lost $28,200,- 
000 of it, mostly on potatoes and wool, 

Problem now faced by Congress is 
pointed up by those figures. Any effort to 
continue the “temporary” supports at 90 
per cent of parity in a long period of 
generally declining prices is certain to 
cost billions of dollars. Congress is trying 
to decide how it can protect farmers 
incomes without meeting that cost. 

New controls on farm output may be 
adopted. Farmers are not likely to con- 
tinue to get a price guarantee indef- 
nitely if at the same time they can over- 
produce goods already in surplus. New 
controls would be designed to shift 
planting to products for which good de- 
mand could be expected. 

Lower support levels may be adopted 
—if not at the end of 1948, then later. 
Fluctuating support prices too are being 
recommended. Idea would be to change 
the supports as conditions change. 

New parity definition also is being 





considered by Congress. One proposal 
being studied would include farm wages 
in the parity formula, Another would | 
guarantee farmers an annual income, i 
stead of specific prices for each product. 
Increased consumption also is likely 
to be a goal in any long-range price- 
support program adopted by Congress. 
Whether this is sought by means of sub- 
sidizing the food budget of low-income 
groups, or by some other method, Con 
gress is expected to give it more serious 
consideration as farm surpluses develop. 5 
Many of these and other proposals for 
a long-range farm program have been 
supported in recent committee hearings 
by Mr. Anderson. Little action, however, j 
had been planned this year. Now, with @ 
break in farm prices, Congress may face 
decisions on this program in 1948. 
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PRESSURE FOR SHIFT TO COAL 


Official Concern Over Scarcity of Petroleum 


Oil shortage is forcing a shift 
of planning back to use of coal 
as energy source. 

Coal, abundant, has been slip- 
ping as a fuel. Oil, in tight sup- 
ply, is having sensational gains. 
Use of coal to make oil may 
prove the way out. 

U.S. coal reserves are good 
for 3,000 years. 


A gradual shift from oil back toward 
coal as the major source of energy is on 
the verge of being forced by supply 
difficulties. A sensational shift from 
coal to oil lies back of the problem of 
oil supply facing the United States. 

Oil and gas during 1947, for the first 
time in U. S. history, exceeded coal as a 
source of energy. This country has been 
moving toward an oil economy. Yet 
proved reserves of crude oil are sufficient 
to provide the present level of consump- 
tion for only about 10 years. New dis- 
coveries of petroleum are barely keeping 
up with higher consumption. Coal sup- 
plies are adequate to meet almost any 
foreseeable demand for a period of at 
least 3,000 years. 

Industry and individuals in the United 
States operate in a land that was largely 
built on coal. Yet they are placing more 
and more dependence upon oil. To make 
use of coal and yet to enjoy an economy 
tied to oil, U. S. may be forced to utilize 
more of its coal resources to make oil. 
That is a development which Govern- 
ment just now is preparing to foster. Oil 








=. 


44% 


industry, too, is starting to emphasize 
synthetic fuels. Involved is a huge in- 
vestment which will be tied to private 
operation. 

Dependence on oil is the product of 
a long-term trend. - 

In 1896, the U.S. produced fuels and 
water power equivalent to 6,140 trillion 
British thermal units. Coal accounted for 
90 per cent of this energy supply. The 
other 10 per cent was from other sources. 
Oil provided 5.1 per cent, natural gas 
and water power the rem:inder. 

In 1946, the energy equivalent of 
fuels and water power was 35,353. tril- 
lion British thermal units. This is the 
latest detailed estimate available. The 
estimate is by a Bureau of Mines expert, 
Dr. W. H. Young. Coal accounted for 
only 44 per cent. Of the remaining 56 
per cent, oil provided 31 per cent, 
natural gas and water power furnished 
the rest. 

During 50 years, the total annual en- 
ergy output had multiplied nearly six 
times. But energy equivalent of coal 
was only about three times as large. Oil 
energy was 32 times as large; natural-gas 
energy, 24 times as large; water-power 
energy, 37 times as large. 

Energy equivalent of coal was going 
down in 1945 and 1946. Oil, gas and 
water-power energy continued to climb. 

Concern now is being shown over the 
rising speed of the shift from coal to the 
scarcer energy sources. There are more 
autos and trucks now than in 1941, 
nearly 60 per cent more tractors. Space 
heaters and oil burners in homes are up 
74 per cent. Railroads, leading users of 
coal, have four times as many Diesel loco- 
motives as they had six years ago. Army- 





Share of U.S. Energy From Coal: A 50-Year Decline 


Navy needs are vastly larger, per detense 
unit, and growing. A jet piare burns 550 
gallons of fuel an hour, about five times 
the amount of fuel used in a World 
War II engine. 

As a result, oil consumption in 1947 
reached an all-time high, about one third 
above the 1941 level. More oil would 
have been burned, if it had been avail- 
able. In 1948, the supply is supposed 
to be 5 to 6 per cent larger, but still 
much below demand. 

Natural gas is another source of energy 
in short supply, even as new customers 
clamor to join waiting lists. More pipe 
lines are needed. Meanwhile, cold 
weather causes shutdowns of factories 
that depend on gas to turn the wheels. 

Even electric power is in short supply, 
according to Government agencies. The 
private power companies dispute this 
statement. This energy comes from both 
water power and generating plants that 
burn coal. 

Electric power and synthetic fuels 
are fields where officials are proposing 
big Government-sponsored expansions in 
energy supply. Both forms of energy 
will use coal in tremendous quantities. 
Petroleum and natural gas may yet be 
found in larger pools than before, ex- 
perienced oilmen say. Atomic energy is a 
possibility, too. 

But the official line now emphasizes a 
return to coal. Chief spokesman for the 
new approach to coal technology is Sec- 
retary of Interior Julius A. Krug. Interior 
Department officials tell coal-industry 
leaders they should be getting ready for 
a coal industry three times its present 
size. A shift back to coal, if it comes, 
will be a change of basic significance. 
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Why Britain Must Mechanize 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Britain's chances are not so 
good in trade competition. Costs 
‘are high, output low, compared 
with other nations. 

Falling prices can add to Brit- 
ain‘s troubles. An old, inefficient 
industrial plant will keep costs 
high. Sales prices will have to 
come down. 

Another British crisis appears 
to be in the making. 


Any check to the boom. in the 
United States is going to multiply the 
troubles of Great Britain. Those eco- 
nomic troubles already are so nu- 
merous and serious that leaders in 
Britain have about run out of alarms 
to sound. 

British industry is having trouble in 
the midst of a world-wide sellers’ market. 
A turn - from setback ‘in the 

‘United States would mean an end to this 
sellers’ market, a return of competition. 
And British prices are high for any com- 
petitive struggle. ; 

Out of this situation grows a teeling 
in the United States that Britain, in order 
to retain markets, will be forced to re- 
duce the value of its pound sterling in 
relation to the dollar. Any change in the 
value of the pound, however, is disturb- 
ing to raw-material niarkets everywhere. 
Fear of that change is responsible, in 
part, for a shift from a boom psychology 
in commodities. 

A break in commodity prices might 
normally be welcomed by Britain. That 
is because Britain makes a business of 
buying and processing raw materials. 
Food and other raw-material prices fall 
further and faster than finished-goods 
prices. As commodity prices tall, a chance 
is offered to buy materials more cheaply 
and sell the finished goods at the old 
high price. 

This time, however, the British are not 
cheered by falling prices for food and 
other raw materials. The reason is that 
British industry seems unable to produce 
enough to earn the means of buying 
abroad the things that Great Britain needs. 
Also, the British usually find it necessary 
to charge prices that tend to be higher 
than those of other countries. Price trou- 
bles will sharpen if German and Japanese 
industries join the competitive struggle 
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boom to 


with low-cost labor and poputations eager 
to work, 

Much of Britain’s industry is described 
as in a highly vulnerable position. Meth- 
ods are antiquated in some cases. Output 
per man-hour is low compared with U. S. 
Members of the British Commonwealth 
that once turned to Britain for goods— 
Canada, Australia, India and South 
Africa—are going in for industrialization 
themselves. 

British weakness is turning out to be 
a reiatively iow level of efficiency and 
a high level of costs. Handicaps of British 
industry are detailed in a recent study 
by the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, spokesman for industrial-equip- 
ment industries of the United States. 
This study summarizes official and un- 
official investigations into causes of the 
lag in British industry. Trouble spots 
are these: 

Coal. British miners turn out less than 
two tons of coal per man-shift. U. S. min- 
ers average around four tons. Much of 
the difference is due to lack of equipment 





in British mines. Average capacity of 
strip-mining machines in the U.S. was 
over eight cubic yards, according to one 
review. Average capacity of British ma- 
chines was less than three quarters of a 
cubic yard. About 20 per cent of the 
British coal is mined by hand pick. One 
out of four workers underground is push- 
ing a coal cart, whereas hauling is near} 
all mechanized in U. S. mines. 

Britain regards increased efficiency in 
coal mining as an absolute need. Progress 
is being made. But Britain’s coal is in thin 


beds, deeply buried. Best seams are great- } 


ly reduced. Experience is showing how 
hard it is to produce more, per man and 
per hour, in this industry. 

Textiles. This is another leading in- 
dustry suffering from many ills. One is 
the lack of up-to-date equipment. Only 
about 5 per cent of the cotton-textile 
looms are automatic. About 95 per cent 
of the cotton-textile looms are automatic 
in U.S. 

An official report states that the entire 
British cotton-weaving industry operates 


—British Information Services 


DARK SPOT: Only 5% of British cotton looms are automatic as against 95% in U.S. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS-WORLD REPORT 
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under conditions similar to those existing 
40 to 50 years ago. Most sewing machines 
ysed on light clothing are: 30 to 40 years 
old. About 77 per cent of the factory 
space for woolen textiles was built before 
1900. 

Many textile factories are multistoried, 
honeycombed with pillars, thus unsuit- 
able for modern machines. In others, 
ceilings are too low. Floors are uneven. 
Buildings are often too weak to support 
new equipment. 

Compared with U. S., British operators 
tun out half as many shirts and three 
fourths as much men’s wear, per shift. 
The British produce more hosiery per 
man-shift, however. Net effect of greater 
U.S. efficiency is to lower the price on 
U.S. textiles. Britain hopes to offset this 
with emphasis on quality cloths. But the 
big market is in cheap goods. 

Steel. U.S. superiority is marked in 
iron and steel. No recent official data are 
available, but a study, based on prewar 
conditions, was made under auspices of 
Britain’s National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. 

Physical output per worker in the U. S. 
is figured at 361 per cent of output per 
worker in Britain in the case of blast- 
furnace products; 168 per cent in smelt- 
ing and rolling of iron and steel; 186 per 
cent in iron and steel foundries; 400 per 





cent in wire, cutlery, stoves, tools and 
implements. 

Autos and radios. The available data 
show the U. S. factories turned out more 
than four times as many autos and nearly 
five times as many radio sets, per worker, 
as did British factories in a prewar period. 
British autos-have yet to show much ap- 
peal in dollar markets. 

Furniture. A Government survey party 
from Britain found that medium and 
small furniture factories in the U. S. were 
“far higher” in mechanization than Brit- 
ish plants. Output per furniture worker 
was much higher, too. 

In 25 categories of goods, investigators 
found that U. S. productivity ranged from 
106 per cent to 419 per cent of British 
productivity, during the prewar period 
studied. In general, changes since then 
have widened the U. S. lead. U. S. output 
per man-hour before the war was esti- 
mated to be about double the British out- 
put, over all. Now, U.S. output is esti- 
mated to be nearly three times as high. 

Overcoming the disadvantage of 
a decrepit national industrial plant is Brit- 
ain’s real postwar problem. The Machin- 
ery and Allied Products Institute traces 
British “decay” to the lack of new tools 
and new factories. 

This study says Britain is paying for 
its failure to remechanize, as new ma- 
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BRIGHT SPOT: More than half the ships being built today are on British ways 
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chines were invented, since the turn of 
the century. To explain why the failure 
occurred, the study quotes British sources 
as to bad effects of “stuffed-shirt direc- 
torates” and nepotism in industry; lack 
of management with technical skills; 
featherbedding practices by trade unions; 
lack of competition due to protective 
agreements on prices by industry asso- 
ciations; heavy taxation, since World 
War I, on industrial capital. 

The British Board of Trade replies 
that criticism of “stuffed shirts” is com- 
pletely out of date. Spokesmen point to 
British successes in radar, jet propul- 
sion, drugs, gas turbines, chemicals, 
synthetic fibers such as rayon. 

British shipyards lead the world in out- 
put now. They are building more than half 
the ships under construction. Shipbuild- 
ing is cited as a big industry in which 
Britain maintains traditional supremacy. 

The coming battle for sales in all 
world markets is to be the acid test for 
what Britain can do without far-reaching 
modernization. Efforts to rebuild are 
being pushed as far as possible. But Brit- 
ain’s poverty hampers the attempt to 
build new capital equipment. At present 
the British are unable to produce enough 
to satisfy current needs. 

Britain’s need for dollars makes it im- 
perative that British products sell in the 
Western Hemisphere, to Canada, South 
America and the U.S. Efforts to direct 
exports that way were a failure, for the 
most part, in 1947. 

A few examples show what Britain is 
up against: 

A Canadian haberdasher in prewar 
days bought British shirts, added his 
profit, and sold them at $2.50 each. Now, 
he has to get $10 for a shirt of about the 
same quality, because of higher British 
prices based on higher costs. Both deal- 
ers and customers are balking. 

Washing machines offered by Britain 
to Canada are about two-thirds. higher 
than comparable machines from the U. S. 
Razor blades, barbed wire, glassware and 
cigarette lighters are typical of other prod- 
ucts in which U. S. undersells Britain. 

In Europe, British auto makers are un- 
dersold in Switzerland by the French 
manufacturer, Citroen. That is taken as 
a significant fact. Exports of motor vehi- 
cles have been counted on heavily as a 
source of British funds. 

A shot in the arm for export trade 
would come from devaluation of the 
pound. A pound now is valued at $4.03, 
officially. If the official rate went down 
to $2.50, a small British automobile could 
be sold in U. S. for less than $1,000. 

But devaluation might be the final 
straw for Britain. Inflation at home 
already is high and threatening to go 
higher as workers rebel against wage ceil- 
ings. Devaluation would blow the lid off. 
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CIVIL-RIGHTS ISSUE IN ELECTION 


Growth of Negro Pressure on North and South 


The South is putting President 
Truman in a dilemma. 

His election chances are crip- 
pled by talk of a Southern revolt 
over his civil-rights plan. South- 
erners regard it as a threat to 
segregation laws. 

But the vote of scala Ne- 
groes depends upon how hard he 
pushes for the plan. War migra- 
tion has given them a decisive 
role in big-electoral-vote States. 


President Truman now is caught in 
a squeeze between Northern and 
Southern Democrats. His plan for giv- 
ing more civil rights to Negroes is 
splitting the party. Southern Demo- 
crats threaten to revolt if he pushes 
the plan. And the vote of Northern 
liberals depends on how hard he fights 
for civil rights. If either group breaks 
away, he will lose the election. 

The problem is one such as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dealt. with in two successive 
elections. With personality, tire tape and 
baling wire, he managed to hold together 
the diverse elements of the Democratic 
Party. But Mr. Truman is not a Roosevelt. 
And the problem now confronting him is 
more acute than those with which Mr. 
Roosevelt had to deal. 

Mr. Truman’‘s problem is compli- 
cated by a shifting population that is 
tending to bring the divergent views of 
Southern and Northern Democrats into 
open conflict. It seems to point to an in- 
evitable break between the two wings. 

The marriage of the rural South to the 
urban North in one party always has been 
difficult. The two think differently about 
economic questions. And, since 1932, the 
Negro vote in the North has pl ved a 
large part in Democratic election vic- 
tories. This has caused Southerners to 
fear the impact of New Deal measures 
upon their own pattern of civilization. 
Tension has been growing steadily. 

In the South, the civilization works 
through the idea of white supremacy. 
There are two separate worlds, a white 
world, and a Negro world, each with its 
own schools, churches, theaters, restau- 
rants, waiting rooms, trains, communities. 
In spite of small changes made in the 
Southern pattern by New Deal laws and 
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court decisions, 
tually complete. 

Mr. Truman is moving further toward 
breaking down this pattern than Mr. 
Roosevelt ever went. He wants to create 
a civil-rights division in the Justice De- 
partment to safeguard the rights of minor- 
ities, to see that they all have equal op- 
portunities for jobs, homes, education, 
health and political expression. The fear 
of what this would do to the Southern 
pattern of civilization is causing the pres- 
ent outburst by Southern politicians. 

In the North, however, the President 
already is confronted with an active re- 
volt. Henry A. Wallace has bolted the 
Democratic Party. He is appealing for 
the support of Northern Democrats, and 
especially for the vote of Northern 
Negroes. The Wallace argument is that 
Mr. Truman’s foreign policy is leading to 
war with Russia and that his domestic 
program is too conserv ative. 

The contention of the Wallace follow- 
ers is that Mr. Truman is giving only lip 
service to liberalism. They say that the 
President has made some nice recom- 
mendations for various kinds of liberal 
legislation, but that he has not fought for 
enactment of the measures he has recom- 
mended. They are watching with cyni- 
cism to see how hard he fights for the 
civil-rights measures. 


segregation still is vir- 


—‘Crisis’’ 
NAACP’S WALTER WHITE 
. . . what price for political support? 





Truman dilemma. This is what puts 
Mr. Truman in such a difficult spot. If he 
does not fight hard for his civ il-rights 
plan, he stands to lose the Negro vote 
in the North. That vote now is big « nough 
to swing at least 228 electoral votes in 19 
States in any close election. If the election 
is as close as it promises to be, there are 
enough Negro voters in 15 Northem 
States to swing 277 electoral votes. It 
takes 266 electoral votes to win the Presi 
dency. 

But, if Mr. Truman drives the South- 
erners too far, he runs up against their 
threat to take the electoral votes of sey- 
eral Southern States away from him. And, 
ordinarily, a Democratic candidate for 
President banks upon the backlog of 127 
electoral votes from the 11 States of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 
In any close election, he could not hope 
to win without these. 

Twe've Northern States, with 228 
electoral votes hold enough Negro voters 
to be carried by their vote in any election 
as close as was that of 1944. All the 
present signs indicate that the election 
of 1948 will be closer than that of 1944, 
Even with substantial Negro support in 
1944, Mr- Roosevelt lost two of these 
States. 

The two States Mr. Roosevelt lost 
were Ohio and Indiana, the one with 25 
and the other with 13 electoral votes. 
However, the Negro press was divided, 
Negro leaders were divided and there is 
no certainty that Negroes voted as a unit 
in 1944 in these States. 

The ten States that Mr. Roosevelt did 
carry—and in which he got 190 electoral 
votes—with the aid of Negro voters were 
Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
In each of these States, there were con- 
siderably more Negro voters than enough 
to account for the majorities by which 
Mr. Roosevelt carried the States. 

Three other States with a total of 49 
electoral votes sometimes are listed also 
among those in which the Negro vote is 
important. These are California, Con 
necticut and Massachusetts. In Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, the Negro vote 
is relatively small, however 
fornia the Negro vote is a new influence. 

Population shifts during the wa 
have made the Negro vote a factor in 
California this year for the first time 
There are more than 165,000 Neg 
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voters in the State now. Los Angeles has 
150,000 Negroes, more than double its 
Negro population before the war; San 
Francisco has 37,900, an increase since 
1940 of 588 per cent. All through the 
North, Negro migrations from the South 
during the war years has built up the size 
of the Negro vote. 

Nine key cities. This is reflected in 
the accompanying chart, which shows the 
changes since 1940 in the nonwhite popu- 
lation of nine of the key election cities. 
Upward of 90 per cent of the nonwhite 
population is Negro. The vote in these 
nine key cities is the principal factor in 
deciding which way eight States will go 
for President. 

Negro leaders, such as Walter White, 
secretary of the National Association for 
| the Advancement of Colored People, say 

that the Negro has broken with the tra- 
< dition that he must adhere to the Repub- 

lian Party simply because Abraham 

Lincoln signed the Emancipation Procla- 

mation. The shift to Mr. Roosevelt during 

the depression and war years ended 
all this, 
‘The Negro increasingly insists that 
® he be given results in return for his 
support,” says Mr. White. 
Negro pressures. For the South, 
and the Southern politicians, this means 
| 4 continuing fight in the future if they 
ate to withstand the pressures that are 
being applied to both parties by the 
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Negro voters in the North. The pressures 
are increasing steadily with every Negro 
who moves into the North and wins a 
vote. And the pressures are two-pronged. 
In his new home, the Negro is asking 
for equal rights and opportunities in em- 
ployment and in housing. These pres- 
sures have helped to give him such laws 
as the New York State Fair Employ- 
ment Act. - 
And for his relatives whom he left in 
the South, he is asking for legislation of 
the type that Mr. Truman is proposing 
in his civil-rights recommendations. 
Mr. Truman’s plan, outlined in a 
message to Congress, called for the crea- 
tion of a Committee on Civil Rights that 
would review policies and practices, study 
specific problems and report to him, He 
also asked for a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights to study legisla- 
tive matters on such subjects. And he 
asked for a division in the Justice De- 
partment to enforce civil-rights laws. 
The President asked for a stronger 
federal law to safeguard the right to 
vote and the right to safety and security 
of property. He asked for a federal 
law against lynching. He asked for an 
anti-poll-tax law. He asked for a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission with 
authority to prevent discrimination by 
employers and labor unions, trade and 
professional associations and Govern- 
ment agencies and employment bureaus. 
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Mr. Truman’s greatest blow, perhaps, 
came in the following line: “I urge the 
Congress to prohibit discrimination and 
segregation in the use of interstate trans- 
portation facilities by both public officers 
and the employes of private companies.” 
The Southerners took this as a blow at 
their whole pattern of segregation. 

The urgency of the situation from 
the standpoint of the South shows up in 
the population gap caused by the Negro 
migration, which has not ended with the 
war. Between 2,000,000 and 4,000,000 
Negroes have left the deep South States 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. 

This means that, when the next census 
comes along, the Southern States will 
lose from 8 to 10 members of Congress— 
and the same number of electoral votes. 
In 1952, the South will have from 8 to 
10 fewer electoral votes than it has now 
—and its bargaining power in the Demo- 
cratic Party will be just that much less. 

The pressures upon the South for 
change will be greater, by just as many 
Negro votes as have been lodged in the 
Northern States by the migration. This 
adds a note of desperation to the South- 
ern complaints. And it adds force to their 
threats to take electoral votes away from 
Mr. Truman. 

For Mr. Truman, the threat is real. 
Either the South, or the North, can take 
the election away from him. 
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Japan as a U.S. Outpost: 
4-Year Plan for Recovery 


Reported from TOKYO 


Comeback for Japan is on the 
way. U.S., behind it, is to foot 
the bill. It may take four years 
and cost $1,000,000,000. 

Policy now is to get the plants 
going, open up trade for the ex- 
enemy. Japanese get a chance to 
regain old customers. 

Program is designed to reduce 
occupation expense and have a 
United States ally facing Russia 
in the Orient. 


A four-year recovery program for 
Japan is to be undertaken by the U. S. 
The intention is to get the former 
enemy country operating on a paying 
basis, so as to cut American occupa- 
tion costs and strengthen the U.S. 
position in the Far East. 

Plans now advanced are to grease the 
wheels of Japanese industry with dollars 
from America, maybe as much as $1,000,- 
000,000 over the next four years. The idea 
is that, as Japan’s export industries re- 
vive, expense of occupation will drop, 
Japanese markets for American raw mate- 





—Acme 
TURNING JAPAN‘S WHEELS 
Wages are low for. experienced workers 
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rials will come back to life and Japan will 
emerge as a commercial ally of the U.S. 

Occupation is taking about $300,- 
000,000 a year out of the U.S. Treasury, 
to maintain Japan’s population on a relief 
basis. Unless industries are revived, this 
burden could continue indefinitely. 

A long-range goal, aside from the 
saving of occupation costs, underlies 
U.S. plans. The U.S. wants Japan as a 
commercial outpost and a political friend 
close to Russia’s sphere of influence. 

Russia, gripping the foothold she 
seized at the end of the war, is regarded 
as a potential threat in East Asia. 

China, long-time friend and customer 
of the U. S., is disrupted by war and fan- 
tastic inflation. She has lost Manchuria, 
her former storehouse of industrial ma- 
terials. There is doubt as to her ability 
to check internal Communists and to 
withstand a possible squeeze from Russia. 
Corruption in her Government is so fla- 
grant that American policy makers shy 
away from giving all-out aid. 

In this situation, U.S. planners are 
turning their attention to a speedier re- 
vival of the old enemy, Japan. The theory 
in Tokyo is that Japan is less susceptible 
to Russian pressure than China; a demo- 
cratic Japan, able to pay her way, can 
be a valuable buffer against Russia. 

Volume production by Japanese in- 
dustry is considered necessary if Japan 
is to play the role American planners have 
in mind. But few plants are running now. 
The situation is this: 

War damage to industries was far 
less than in Germany, but parts are 
needed to put plants back in running 
order. 

Experienced workers are cheap. For 
example, a plant manager can be hired 
for the equivalent of $50 a month, a 
good worker for $15 a month at present 
rates. 

Raw materials from overseas are nec- 
essary. Japan’s commerce and industry 
before the war were based mostly on im- 
ported materials. Now she needs U.S. 
dollars to buy materials as well as parts. 

Ample markets exist for exports of 
low-cost consumer goods. 

Finances for revival will come 
mainly from the U.S. An industrial loan 
fund of $150,000,000 set up by the Japa- 
nese Government is helping. A few barter 
deals have been made, and the U. S. Gov- 
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ernment has furnished some cotton. But 
these arrangements are not enough. 

U.S. Government funds are to be the 
biggest source of financing. General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, Allied Su- 
preme Commander in Japan, wants 
$1,000,000,000 put into a revolving fund 
for loans to industries. A request is pend- 
ing in Congress for about $150,000,000 
to start the fund this year. 

Private capital from the U.S. is to 
help. Scores of American businessmen 
have gone to Japan to size up the situa 
tion. Now they are beginning to act. 

Renewal of operations by American 
companies in Japan will stimulate activity. 
American firms had 18 manufacturing 
plants, worth $25,000,000, in Japan be- 
fore the war. 

Obstacles are discouraging private 
capital from going into Japanese industry 
now. Some of these are being removed. 

War potential is keeping some indus- 


tries ineligible to operate. U.S. experts § 


are making a study that will ease these 
restrictions. The idea is that an industry 
can be kept on a peaceful basis by com 
trolling its raw materials. 

The Japanese attitude toward letting 
foreigners buy into Japanese companies is 
cool. The Japanese Government prefers 
loans to foreign ownership of stock. 

Limits on profits they can take out of 
Japan make some businessmen hesitate. 
Others object to the requirement that all 
investments must be approved by the 
Japanese Government and General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters. 

It will take time to get industrial pro 
duction back on a volume basis, even 
after dollars for the plan become aval 
able. But U.S. policy now is geared to 
hastening Japan’s recovery as a self-sut 
porting friend of the U. S. 
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RISING GERMAN SALES TO AMERICA 


Reported from FRANKFURT and WASHINGTON 


Goods from Germany are head- 
ed for U. S. stores in growing vol- 
yme. Trade, though small, is a 
signpost of European recovery. 

German shipments worth $25,- 
000,000 in 1948 will be seven 
times as big as in 1947. It means 
more toys, cameras, other things. 

Behind the speed-up, now de- 
veloping, is U.S. plan to make 
Germany pay her own way, re- 
duce burden on Americans. 


Increasing quantities. of German 
goods are to appear on American store 
shelves in coming months. Cameras, 
toys, dishes and textiles are to move to 
the U. S. in seven times the volume of 
last year. Visits of American business- 
men to Germany and of German busi- 
nessmen to the U.S. are starting the 
trade wheels turning. 

American buyers are to find it easier to 
place orders with German manufacturers. 
Direct dealing between German and U. S. 
businessmen is being permitted again. 
Trade controls are being loosened gen- 
erally in the combined U. S.-British zones. 

The flow of goods from Germany ac- 


tually will be small in dollar value. But the 
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increase is significant as a trend develop- 
ing over much of Europe. Industries gen- 
erally are building up output. Products of 
the Continent once more are entering the 
U.S. market, and in expanding volume. 

Germany’s prospects for the 
months ahead are typical of what is going 
on. American buyers may be able to place 
$50,000,000 worth of orders with Ger- 
man plants this year, double those of 
1947. Germany’s total exports may triple— 
reaching $700,000,000. German goods 
worth $25,000,000 probably will move to 
the U. S. That is just a drop in the bucket 
for the U.S., but it is more than seven 
times the $3,500,000 delivered by Ger- 
many last year. 

Exports are being encouraged by oc- 
cupation officials in order to get Germany 
on a self-supporting basis and to cut the 
financial drain on the U.S. Germany’s 
sales abroad have been paying for only 
a third of the country’s imports. The U. S. 
taxpayer makes up the difference. Ger- 
man production, though lagging, has re- 
covered to 43 per cent of prewar output. 
But exports have come back less than 20 
per cent. Now the emphasis is to be 
placed on increased sales. 

Shoppers will find it easier to buy Ger- 
man textiles, cameras, hops, china, glass- 
ware, chemicals, optical instruments, toys 
and leather products. Also available will 
be German hardware, costume jewelry, 
furniture, musical instruments, bicycles 
and electrical supplies. 
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TRADE FAIR—EMPHASIS ON EXPORTS 


Last year’s shipments to the U.S. may be multiplied by seven in 1948 
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What is happening is that barriers 
to private trade between Western Ger- 
many and other countries are being wiped 
out as rapidly as possible. 

American buyers are entering the 
country at a rate of 130 a month. Another 
170 are being admitted from other coun- 
tries. 

German salesmen are going abroad 
to renew contacts and to study style 
trends. Five already have visited the U-S. 
Another 95 are expected in the months 
ahead. 

Mail-order buying is being encour- 
aged. Catalogues are being prepared by 
German export associations. Samples can 
be mailed out of the country. 

Allied controls are not to be elimi- 
nated entirely. Enough are retained to 
assure the best use of raw materials and 
prevent Germany from rearming. But 
efforts are being made to restore a max- 
imum of private trade, even though many 
stubborn obstacles still must be removed 
before business can get going in volume. 

Money troubles are the biggest obsta- 
cle now. Germany’s own currency has no 
value in the rest of the world, so trade 
with the U.S. is carried on in U.S. dol- 
lars. These go to the Military Govern- 
ment, which fixes the prices of Germany’s 
export goods and uses the earnings to 
help pay the cost of essential imports. 
The result is red tape that tends to 
hinder trade. 

Plans to fix a value for Germany’s own 
currency are being studied by Allied offi- 
cials, but action will not come for some 
time. Meanwhile, however, other barriers 
to trade are being removed. More will be 
taken down in the weeks ahead. 

Incentives follow this line: Mail de- 
liveries to and from Germany are to be 
speeded up. This will apply particularly 
to commercial correspondence. Credit 
terms for buying German goods will be 
made more liberal. General export li- 
censes are planned for established firms 
that now must get a license for each ship- 
ment, 

All these steps are designed to close the 
gap between Germany’s production and 
her exports, and thus reduce occupation 
costs for the U.S. 

Marshall Plan countries in Europe will 
get most of Germany’s shipments, but 
more goods will be entering the U.S. in 
the months ahead. Rising German trade, 
stimulated by occupation policy, is to 
coincide with a small but significant in- 
crease generally in Europe’s sales to the 
United States. 
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STRATEGY IN WAR OF DOCUMENTS 


Reported from MOSCOW, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Russia is replying to U. S. with 
her own Nazi-documented ver- 
sion of what led to World War Il. 

U.S. is charged with having 
supplied dollars that rebuilt Ger- 
man war industry. Britain and 
France are accused of having 
incited Hitler to attack Russia. 

Documents really indicate that 
all countries act first to protect 
their own interests. 


A battle of documents is giving a 
new and bitter turn to the cold war 
between the United States and Russia. 
Each side is seeking to pin the blame 
on the other for Hitler’s aggression. 

The U.S. State Department started 
the argument when it published a volume 
of documents found by American troops 
in Germany. That volume tells of deal- 
ings between Germany and Russia in 
1939 and the period that followed. It is 
being used by the State Department in 
“Voice of America” broadcasts to Russia 
and other countries. The aim is to dis- 
credit Russia’s ruling group and win 
friends for this country. 

Now Russia is telling her side of the 
story. She is going back to the early 1920s 
and is tracing, step by step, what hap- 
pened before and during 1939. She, too, 
has documents that her troops seized in 
Germany. She is drawing on those docu- 
ments to support her story. 

The U. S. case against Russia, as set 
forth in the volume of German docu- 
ments is that Russia encouraged Germany 
to attack Poland in September, 1939. 
The Russian leaders are accused of con- 
spiring with the Germans, as early as 
April, 1939, to carve up Poland, divide 
the Baltic countries, dominate the Bal- 
kans, and wreck British and French in- 
fluence throughout Europe. A summary 
of material published in the volume was 
given in U.S. News-World Report on 
January 30. 

The Russian case is carried in the 
first installments issued by the Soviet In- 
formation Bureau in Moscow. Two main 
charges against Western powers are made 
by the Russians under their heading, 
“Falsifiers of History.” 

American dollars, the Russians as- 
sert, helped to rebuild and rearm Ger- 
many in the period leading up to World 
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War II. Thus, they claim, the U.S. was 
partly responsible for Hitler’s war. 

Appeasement policies of Britain and 
France during the 1930s are described as 
actually having been aimed at inciting 
Hitler to attack Russia. Britain and 
France, the Soviet leaders contend, were 
trying to isolate Russia and direct “Hit- 
lerite aggression” against her, using Hitler 
as a tool for their own ends. 

The role of U. S. in rebuilding Ger- 
many is discussed in detail by the Rus- 
sian statement, which makes these con- 
tentions: 





—Acme 


THE ‘VOICE OF AMERICA’ 
It told of Nazi-Soviet fellowship 


The Dawes Plan for German repara- 
tions, adopted after World War I, led to 
the investment of billions of dollars of 
foreign capital in Germany. 

U.S. capital comprised more than 70 
per cent of all long-term foreign invest- 
ments in Germany between 1924 and 
1930. “Well known is the part played by 
American monopolies headed by the Du 
Pont, Morgan, Rockefeller and Lamont 
families and other industrial barons of the 
U.S.A. in financing German heavy in- 
dustry,” says the statement. 

The world powder market was 
divided up in 1926 by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., of U. S., Imperial Chemical 
Industries, of England, and I. G. Farben- 
industrie, of Germany, through a cartel 
agreement. 

Aviation gasoline production and 
sales were controlled through another car- 


tel agreement, between Standard Oil jn- 
terests and I. G. Farbenindustrie. The 
German firm was guaranteed a share of 
Standard Oil profits, says the Russian 
statement, and in return staved out of the 
export market. The statement cites this 
agreement as having enabled Germany to 
store up supplies of aviation gasoline for 
war purposes. 


The German steel trust, Vereinigte 


Stahlwerke, say the Russians, was f.- 
nanced by the Schroeder Bank, with 
headquarters in New York and Lon- 


don, and by Dillon, Read & Co., a New 





—Black Star 
THE ANSWER FROM RUSSIA 
Did dollars finance Krupp? 


York investment banking firm, of which 
James Forrestal, now U.S. Secretar 
of Defense, was a director. 

Close tie-ups were formed by U.S. 
and German businessmen. John Foster 
Dulles, of the New York law firm of Sul- 
livan and Cromwell, and _his_ brother, 
Allen Dulles, are declared to have taken 
leading parts in the Schroeder Bank and 
the J. Henry Schroeder interests in Lon- 
don, Cologne and Hamburg. The German 
head of I. G. Farbenindustrie, the Russian 
statement goes on, controlled General 
Dyestuffs Corp. in the United States from 
1931 to 1939. 

The Russians claim that Germany, re- 
lying on financial support that came 
chiefly from “American monopolies,” re 
established a powerful war industry “that 
was capable of producing enormous 
amounts of first-rate armament, thou- 
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sands upon thousands of tanks, planes and 
guns, and warships of latest design.” 

Crack-up of the united peace front 
in the 1930s, as Britain and France made 
concessions to Hitler, is reviewed by the 
Russian statement. It says that, through 
the prewar period, the Soviet delegation 
“upheld the principles of collective se- 
curity in the League of Nations, raising 
its voice in defense of this principle at 
practically every session . . . and in prac- 
tically every commission.” But “the voice 
of the Soviet delegation remained a voice 
in the wilderness.” 

Russia, the statement declares, tried in 
February, 1933, to get the Disarmament 
Conference to adopt a precise definition 
of aggression, so as to “forestall every pre- 
text for its justification.” Britain and 
France rejected this. 

Instead, Britain and France, later that 
year, entered into a four-power pact with 
Germany and Italy. In 1934, they as- 
sented to a nonaggression pact between 
Germany and Poland, which the Russians 
assert was the “first serious breach in the 
edifice of collective security.” In 1935, 
Britain concluded a naval agreement with 
Hitler, permitting expansion of the Ger- 
man Navy. When Germany, in the same 
year, threw off all other restrictions of 
the Versailles Treaty, Britain and France 
offered no opposition. 

Britain, France and the U.S., the 
statement continues, “did not so much as 
lift a finger” when Italy attacked Ethiopia 
in 1935 and when Italy and Germany in- 
tervened in Spain in 1986. V. M. Molotov, 
now Russia’s Foreign Minister, is quoted 
as having said, in January, 1936, that the 
“Italian-Ethiopian War shows the threat 
of a world war is growing and steadily 
spreading over Europe.” 

British connivance in Hitler's ag- 
gression is verified now, the Russians 
assert, by documents found in Germany. 
One of these documents tells of a talk on 
Nov. 19, 1937, between Hitler and Lord 
Halifax, in which Lord Halifax is alleged 
to have said that the British Government 
viewed favorably Hitler’s plans for taking 
over Danzig, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
if by “peaceful evolution.” 

Another document, according to the 

Russians, relates a conversation on March 
3, 1938, between Hitler and Sir Nevile 
Henderson, then British Ambassador to 
Germany, confirming Britain’s assent to 
Hitler’s plans. On March 12. 1938, nine 
days later, Hitler seized Austria. 
_Ina third German document, the Rus- 
slans say, Herbert von Dirksen, the Ger- 
man Ambassador to London, reported to 
Berlin on July 10, 1938, that Britain 
wanted to “keep the Soviet Union out of 
deciding the destinies of Europe.” 

The Russian statement says that the 


) Sacrifice of Czechoslovakia at Munich by 


Britain and France the next autumn “rep- 
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ERA OF APPEASEMENT . . 


resented a highly important phase in 
their policy aimed at goading Hitlerite 
aggressors against the Soviet Union.” 
Russia’s indignation over the ma- 
neuvering of Britain and France was 
voiced by Premier Joseph Stalin in a 
speech in March, 1939. Their policy, he 
said, revealed their “eagerness . . . not 
to hinder aggressors: not to hinder Japan, 
say, from embroiling herself in war with 
China, or better still with the Soviet 
Union; not to hinder Germany, say, from 
enmeshing herself in European affairs, 
from embroiling herself in war with the 
Soviet Union; to allow all belligerents to 
sink deeply into the mire of war; to en- 
courage them surreptitiously in this; to 
allow them to weaken and exhaust one 


ENVOY OF ALLIANCE. . 





—International 
. CHAMBERLAIN AT BERCHTESGADEN 
Russia‘s story: Britain and France incited Hitler to attack Russia 


another; and then, when they have be- 
come weak enough, to appear on the 
scene with fresh strength, to appear of 
course ‘in the interests of peace’ and to 
dictate conditions to enfeebled belliger- 
ents.” 

It was only a few weeks later that Mr. 
Molotov became Russia’s Foreign Min- 
ister and cautious conversations between 
Germany and Russia began. The German- 
Russian pact followed in August and war 
broke in September. 

Now, as recent history is revealed 
through the battle of documents, one con- 
clusion, at least, is being drawn: When 
nations deal with one another, the consid- 
erations that govern them are usually 
their own self-interest, and not ideologies. 


; 
=U Se signal Corps 
. MOLOTOV IN BERLIN 





America’s story: Russia conspired with Germany to carve up Eastern Europe 
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‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


UW. S$. News 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The, 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast natig 





What we are experiencing now is the beginning of 
a transition from inflation to stability. 

We are moving from an unsound to a sound basis. 

We are seeing the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand in action. 

Because we function under political government, 
we cannot let these forces operate abruptly, sharply, 
or with the disastrous effect that creates sudden unem- 
ployment. Otherwise we merely bring on government 
controls and another cycle of artificial influences. 

What has happened in the grain markets recently, 
however, illustrates how inevitably, as supply and de- 
mand come into balance, prices begin to find their 
natural level. ; 

The problem of price has baffled the American peo- 
ple. Many citizens think that when prices go too high 
the Government must step in and fix them. Our Gov- 
ernment has done that, and black markets have flour- 
ished. Production has been discouraged. Governments 
abroad have tried it, too, and always with the same 
result. Human nature is the same everywhere. Scarce 
goods means a demand greater than supply. If prices 
are fixed, there is no incentive to increase production, 
especially if costs of production are rising. 

The only thing that cures a scarcity of goods is to 
produce a larger supply of such goods. As the supply 
becomes adequate and an oversupply sets in, artificial 
margins are shaken out and the high-cost producer is 
put on his mettle to stay in business. Efficiency be- 
comes imperative and the urge is to keep on producing 
but at a less and less cost. 


The strength of unions: Here, to be sure, is where 
the present postwar era differs from any other in 
history. In previous periods, as prices have fallen from 
inflated levels, wages have also come down. 

Today such a substantial number of persons is in- 
volved in labor-union control that it will be impossible 
for wages to be brought much below present levels. 
This will put some high-cost producers out of business 
and will create some unemployment. The unions, with 
their welfare funds, may help to care for the unem- 
ployed but the Government—that is, the taxpayers 
as a whole—will carry most of the burden. 


TOWARD STABILITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


— 


With the pressure for jobs among the unemployed, 
more and more business establishments will tend 
to hire non-union help at reduced wages. The law of 
supply and demand will operate to some extent in 
this respect, but it will not affect the over-all picture. 
High wage rates are here to stay. 

Take, for instance, the railroads. It is not likely 
that hourly rates of railroad labor will go down. Nor 
is it likely that the cost of coal will be lower as long 
as the miners’ union is as completely controlled as it 
is today by John L. Lewis and his lieutenants. This 
may mean fewer jobs for miners, but Mr. Lewis is 
planning to take care of that problem through welfare 
funds and the promotion of scarcity through strikes, 
if necessary, so that accelerated production will at 
times be compelled even at high wage levels. 


Labor-saving devices: Another factor that will 
come into play is the use of labor-saving machinery. 
Labor unions will fight against technological improve- 
ments because they fear it will reduce employment. 
But here the public interest may bring the passage of 
legislation to prevent such economic waste. 

Labor unions are strong enough to keep their mem- 
berships intact and to preserve the right to strike, but 
they are not strong enough to prevent labor-saving 
machinery from being introduced if the public thor- 
oughly understands the meaning of monopolistic re- 


straint. The Taft-Hartley law makes a beginning in ff 


that direction. It forbids “featherbedding” and pay- 





ment for “made work.” 

But it must be assumed in calculating the trends 
of the future that wage rates will net be diminished 
very much, if at all. It must be assumed also that § 
there will be a shortage of skilled labor because the 
unions can control the number of apprentices permit: 
ted to learn a trade. 

If labor rates do not decline how then can costs be 
reduced and prices cut? The answer is that prices will 


be lower in comparison with 1947 levels but the pet- 


centage will not be a big one. For all practical put 

poses, wage scales will remain substantially above 

1939 and so will prices. 
Prosperity comes when there is a recognition of such 
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j international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








basic factors and everybody makes up his mind to 
succeed in spite of those factors. This calls for inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness. 

Governments play a vital part in the inevitable ad- 
justment to new conditions that must follow an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that costs have stabilized. A gov- 
ernment with a huge public debt to manage insists on 
keeping money cheap so interest payments will be 
low. This is in conflict with the law of supply and 
demand, but political government cannot afford to al- 
low the public debt securities to fall below par. 

So the artificial controls of interest rates and wage 
rates—one by the. government and the other by union 
labor—will for a long time to come affect primary fac- 
tors in the realm of prices. 

The urge, however, is toward balance—toward sta- 
bility. Even when unsound factors emerge as un- 
changeable for a while at least, the tendency is to live 
with those factors, to make the best of them. 

As grain prices come to a natural level, the cost of 
living will drop. Another round of wage increases 
will not be justified. Instead union demands for wel- 
fare funds will be pushed by leaders to satisfy the 
political pressures inside their organizations. These 
will add to employer costs but not as much as a third 
round of wage increases. 

Profit per sales dollar, which has moved up- 
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ward very little since 1939, may be cut in several busi- 
ness categories. Management will be challenged to 
maintain its profits or increase them solely out of 
quantity sales. More volume will be the watchword. 

‘As domestic supply and demand, therefore, come to 
a meeting point, we must find a market for a surplus 
production. 


The need for world trade: The future prosperity 
of America depends on a healthy world trade. We 
must buy from other countries the raw materials 
which they possess in abundance. We must buy in 
larger amounts some of the many articles now on the 
free list and many other products will inevitably be 
imported into America over the tariff wall. 

Unless the rest of the world, on the other hand, 
has the dollars to buy our exports we shall not get rid 


Law of supply and demand coming into play to correct maladjustments in economic 
picture—Marshall Plan underwrites American prosperity by providing world 
markets for surpluses—Stabilization will be at point above prewar levels. 
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of our surpluses. The rest of the world cannot get 
those dollars unless its productive plant is rebuilt and 
certain goods in short supply are provided now. 

The Marshall Plan has been heralded as a means of 
stopping communism. Many an appropriation is 
passed by Congress because of fear of certain con- 
tingencies. But the real argument for the support of 
the Marshall Plan is the bolstering of the American 
economic system for future years. 


Economic stability and peace: What we are doing 
with billions of government money after World War 
II is what we didn’t have the good sense to do after 
World War I. Without control of our exported dollars, 
we permitted Germany to falter and Central Europe 
to fall into the hands of the dictators who are always 
ready to exploit poverty and depression. 

There would have been no World War II if we had 
been able to rebuild Europe on a sound basis in the 
20s. We may fail again, but it isn’t probable. For this 
time we know what total war can be like. We know 
what economic chaos can do to us and to our liberties. 

The world is striving hard for stability. It will not 
come next week or next month or even next year— 
but it is a goal that must be reached in the decade 
ahead. 

The sentiment in Congress fortunately favors sub- 
stantial aid to Europe. This really means substantial 
aid to ourselves. It marks an epoch. in world history. 
It means an underwriting of American prosperity. 
Whether it is four billions or six billions a year—and 
the amount must be carefully estimated and prudent- 
ly disbursed—the fact remains that America is about 
to underpin her own productive system, her own 
labor, her own agriculture and her own economic life. 

Stabilization is the first step toward prosperity, and 
we have begun the painful but necessary journey 
toward the goal of balanced production and balanced 
trade. 

We are underwriting at the same time the peace of 
the world by strengthening the economic structure of 
the nations which want peace. We are making them 
invulnerable as a group against aggression from any 
other group of nations. This, too, is stabilization. 
















IN DEPARTMENT STORES.. 


Yes, businesses of every type are reporting 
savings in this range after mechanizing 
their accounting with National Account- 
ing Machines. These savings often paid 
for the whole installation the first year— 
and then ran on indefinitely! Some of 


these concerns were large, but others em- 
ployed only 50 or less. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Let your local 
National representative check your set- 
up, and report to you specifically. No 
cost or obligation of any kind. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON. ee -PARIS. ee -ROME. eee 





Europe's statesmen would pay high, right now, for a good six-month plan for 
staying in business. The four-year and five-year plans can wait. 

Most urgent problem today is how to hold out, how to keep shaky governments 
and patched-up economies from blowing up between now and next summer. 

If .they can hold out, if France, Britain, Italy and Germany can stay right 
side up for just a few months, there are these prospects for next summer: 

Cheaper imports of raw materials, eSpecially food, from the United States. 

Much more food from the production of Europe's own farms. 

Billions of dollars from the U.S. Treasury, the Marshall Plan in action. 

A basis, the best since the end of the war, for recovery and stability. 

A letup, maybe a truce, in the cold war between the U.S. and Russia. 

Added up, it sounds wonderful, really a summer to dream about. 


























Promise of food, a Square meal, gets Europeans especially stirred up. 

For eight or nine years, now, moSt people in Europe have been on wartime 
rations, or worse. Only farmers and people with money to throw around in black 
markets have been eating well. For others, a Square meal is Something they had 
in 1939, or something to dream about having in the distant future, maybe. 

Now, what looks like a feast is promised with the harvest of 1948. 

So far, all the signs--weather, acreage, crop condition--point that way. 
With average luck from now on, crops at harvest time should be above average. 
On top of this, U.S. wheat is likely to be abundant and unexpectedly cheap. 





Then, if the food hopes stand up, these consequences could follow: 

Living costs would stop going through the ceiling, might come down. 

Black markets probably would dry up, choked by comparative abundance. 

Inflation ought to near its end, with Supply catching up with demand. 

Political value of food, to Moscow and Communists, would tend to vanish. 

Stable governments might finally be possible in France and Italy. 

Given enough to eat, in other words, Europe could really come back fast. 
French leaders, as it is, think the mild winter has guaranteed French recovery. 














Trick is to get through the next few months. 

In France, Government has to do something about things like these: 

Food prices have been soaring since January 1, eSpecially since devaluation 
of the franc. Beef is up 25 per cent; some vegetables, 70; wine, 40. 

Wage increases, as a result, are demanded. Labor asks 38 per cent raise. 

Strikes and riots are threatened by Communists if wages don't go up. 

On its part, Government has begun to crack down on food speculators, order 
food from abroad to force prices down, and ask Frenchmen to obey new laws. 

Frane devaluation is at stake, probably the Government itself as well. 


(over) 
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-Start flowing toward London, British officials can breathe more easily. 


WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) \ 
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in: itely, it's Communist trouble that worries the Government most. 3 
Communist army, well armed, organized in Northern Italy, is now feared. SS 
Question is whether police can enforce new laws aimed at illegal armies. = 
Communist state, cutting Northern Italy off from the rest of the country, SS 





is envisioned as the big threat, if Communists lose out in the April elections. 
That would make Italy another Greece, add to the troubles of the U.S. 
Odds are against Communists. Italy won't be sure, though, until summer. 





In Britain, the problem is to stay afloat financially until next summer. 

Present reserves, means of paying for the excess of imports over exports, 
are good for about six months. After that, without a new flood of dollars from 
the U.S., this time through the Marshall Plan, Britons really fear the worst. 

Cheaper imports, result of price breaks, will help some, but not enough. 

Hidden inflation inside England is currently the force to tame. 

Prices are to be rolled back to December-January levels, and frozen. That 
is the remedy proposed by Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain's economic manager. 

Wages, in that case, won't need to go up. Or so the Government argues. 
Trade unions are thinking it over. Pay raises for 5,000,000 workers are pending. 

Compulsion to hold back wages, cut profits is held out as a threat. 

If and when this hidden inflation is damped down, if Marshall Plan dollars 











Another crisis will then be over. - But the major struggle will lie ahead. 
Ability of Britain to pay her way in the world will remain to be demonstrated. 


Even if summer brings Marshall Plan dollars, Europe can't then sit back, 
take it easy, loll in the sunshine. U.S. Congressmen have different ideas. 

It is now pretty clear to European governments that the dollars won't 
Shower down automatically, endlessly. They may be reduced, or even turned off. 
Failure to meet production goals may be one basis for cutting off aid. 

Inability to co-oOpe.ate with each other may be another ground for a cut. 

In other words, according to plans of key Congressmen, the 16 nations of 
Western kKurope may have to approach real union to qualify for all-out aid. 

They may have to pool their electric power, unify all railroads in the 
area, lend a hand in Western Germany, see that their national plans mesh with 











one another, get customs unions under way, move towards common fiscal policies. 
Thi. adds up to a "United States of Western Europe." It's quite an order. 

Actually, bits and pieces of it are being fitted together now, tentatively. 

Full job, even with U.S. Congress pushing and prodding, would take many years. 





Dollar aid, long-range plans, don't seem to offer a solution everywhere. 
World's sorest spot, out’ of reach of dollars, is probably Palestine. 

When United Nations delegates finally get there, this is what they'll find: 

Violence iS Spreading. More armed Arabs are drifting in across the border. 

Government inside Palestine has just about ceased -functioning. 

Arms continue to flow in legally to Arab states, but not to Jews. 

Chances for a new Jewish state grow smaller every day. 

U.N. decree is flouted by Arabs. Big powers shy away from enforcement. 

Between now and May, when the British officially dump the problem in U.N.'s 
lap, somebody is going to have to decide something. The problem can't be ducked. 

The outlook, as of now, is not good either for Palestine or for the U.N. 
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AX BURDENS al] over the world multiplied 
in war. In the United States, these bur- 
dens increased even more than in most 
other major nations. 

The Pictogram shows the increased slice 
of each dollar of national income that 
taxes took in 1946 as compared with pre- 
war 1939. 

In U.S., before the war, federal taxes 
took 8 cents out of each dollar of national 
income. By 1946, they were taking 25 
cents out of each dollar of a much larger 
national income. That means a tax bur- 
den more than three times as great as pre- 
war. For taxpayers in some income brack- 
ets the increase has been much larger. 

In Britain, taxes take 43 cents out of 
each dollar, or pound equivalent, of na- 
tional income. Before the war, the amount 
was 21 cents out of each dollar. Tax bur- 
den in Britain, thus, is about double that 
of before the war, while in U.S. the bur- 
den has trebled. British taxes, too, cover 
part of the cost of living, so that the bur- 
den is not fully as heavy as indicated bv 
43 cents out of each dollar. Food prices. 
for example, are subsidized to the extent 
of $1,384,000,000 a year. 

In France, the official figures show that 
59 cents out of each dollar, or equivalent. 
of national income is taken in taxes. That 
compares with 15 cents before the war. 
It is nearly four times the prewar tax bur- 
den. France is trving to cope with run- 
away inflation. 

In Canada, taxes take 25 cents out of 
each dollar of national income, or the same 
asin U.S. Before the war the burden was 
11 cents out of a dollar. 

In Italy, the tax burden is less than be- 
fore the war, when Mussolini was build- 
ing a war machine. Italians pay 16 cents 
out of each dollar, or its lira equivalent, for 
taxes, compared with 20 cents before the 
war. Italian taxpayers bear less burden 
than U.S. taxpavers. 

In Russia, figures are lacking on national 
income. Per capita taxes doubled after 
1939. In 1939, Russians paid 26 cents out 
of each dollar, or ruble equivalent, in 
taxes. They may now be paying about 
50 cents. 

Latin-American nations, as a group, 
bear a burden less heavy than before the 
war. Australia’s taxes rose from 10 cents 
out of each dollar before the war to 28 
cents in 1948, New Zealand’s from 26 to 
40 cents. 

Prewar taxes for major nations took 15 
cents out of each dollar of national in- 
come. U.S. in that period was in the 
lower group. Now the world median is 
20 cents out of each dollar of income. 
U.S. has moved up into the group with 
tax burdens above the average. 
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| THIS IS BAGDAD 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ magic has nothing on modern 
“Oil-land!”’ For its towering minarets and 

giant treasure chests bring you: 

... the miracle of travel—faster, more powerful 

ears, ships, trains and planes made possible by 


great new developments in fuels and lubricants. 


... the miracle of machines—geared for mass pro- 
duction of shoes, furniture, refrigerators—thou- 
sands of products you use every day—thanks to 
power and protection from petroleum. 


the miracle of packaging, cooking, heating, 
weaving, waterproofing and drying—all done with 
the help of petroleum oil, gas and wax. 


No limit to the magic of up-to-date Bagdad! 


In petroleum field and refinery, as in every 
basic industry, science and industry are perform- 
ing miracles with the help of ingenious new ma- 
chines by Alfis-Chalmers. 

Purchasing and production men throughout 
the world have learned from experience that 
“A-C” stamped on pump, blower, turbine or 
motor stands for advanced engineering design 
and production capacity. 

It’s their trust and confidence that has 
helped Allis-Chalmers grow, in 100 years, from a 
small Milwaukee millstone factory to one of the 
“Big 3” in electric power equipment, biggest of 
all in range of industrial products. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS - CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment7 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








| NORTHERN PAPER MILL: “Savings 

cfs B of $100,000 a year on ‘broomed’ 
log ends alone, are possible 

With Allis-Chaimers Streambarker®.” 
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OHIO 
STEEL MILL: 
“We use 
Regulex® Controls 
on all our 


arc furnaces. 


LUBRICATOR MAKER: “Allis- 
Chalmers Induction Heater boosted 
brazing output from 15-20 units to 
200 per hour. Rejects negligible.” 


Saves thousands 
in time and 
power costs!” 





SMALL CITY 
WATERWORKS: 
“This Allis- 
Chalmers Pump 
Installation 
saved $6,300 
a year—cut 
water rates 


15%.” 
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People of the Week____ 


General Bradley‘s Task of Boosting Strength of Postwar Army: 
Money and Morale Problems That Face the New Chief of Staff 


>Gen. Omar N. Bradley, a military 
man without pomp, now is swinging 
quietly into one of the toughest cam- 
paigns of his career. As the Army’s new 
Chief of Staff, General Bradley must take 


a shrunken and, in many ways, neglected’ 


force of foot soldiers and mold it into an 
effective fighting machine. 

Many discouragements and obstacles 
stand in the way. The General, character- 
istically, is preparing to meet them in 
advance. As a tactician, it is his practice 
to get all the facts first, then lay careful 
campaign plans. The problems and the 
planning, he finds, center-upon one out- 
standing and urgent Army need—men. 

Army man power is far below author- 
ized strength and shows few signs of 
picking up. The latest count was 576,000, 
nearly 100,000 below the goal approved 
by Congress. About 400,000 are on occu- 
pation duty in Germany and Japan, leav- 
ing what Army men consider a precari- 
ously small number of men in training in 
the U.S. 

To build the Army, General Bradley 
is entirely dependent on voluntary en- 
listment. The bulk of the new recruits 
prefer the “glamour services,” the Air 
Force and Navy. The Army got 17,000 
recruits in December. That was a banner 
month, but even so was less than the 
monthly quota needed to keep the Army 
growing. 

The idea of universal military training, 
on which the Army had counted to swell 
its ranks, apparently is out. Legislation 
is stalled in Congress. So the General 
must continue to look to voluntary enlist- 
ment for his men, devise ways of bring- 
ing in more recruits and of encouraging 
re-enlistments. 

General Bradley filled the weeks be- 
fore he took over from General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower poking 
around Army camps trying to find out 
what was wrong. Driving his own car 
from post to post, he talked not only with 
commanding officers, but also with junior 
officers and enlisted men. At one camp 
he had a session of several hours with 
a group of 30 sergeants. He was the only 
officer present. 

Army men say that these are some of 
the things he found: 

Morale is slipping and has been since 
the war ended. There is so much talk of 
push-button warfare, of war under the 
seas and in the air, of atomic warfare, 
that the men of the Army, and prospec- 
tive recruits, get the idea that there is 
little purpose in‘ maintaining a force of 
infantry. They forget, Army men say, 
that, despite the use of the atomic bomb 
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TACTICS: A helping hand for the General before starting the day’s work 
. .. facing the careful planner—his third big job since Pearl Harbor 
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Natty Ned, the Newscast Man, had won both fame 


1. and glory for on-the-spot reporting—and man, was 


this a story! “‘A flash! A flash!’ cries Natty Ned, “A 
scoop that tops my best; at Hotel Pennsylvania— 
flash—YOU REALLY ARE A GUEST! 





2 “Stand by! A special bulletin has just come in!” shouts 
e Ned. “I’ve got the inside story of the Pennsylvania’s 
bed. Inside each mattress you will find eight: hundred 
springs and more. Keep tuned to this same station, 


and soon you'll hear. . . a snore! 























“Attention!” bellows Ned, “I’m in a Pennsylvania 


Fe tub: with loads of soap and water hot Ive had a 


pleasant scrub. There’re stacks of snowy towels to dry 
...and there is this beside—your Newscast Man is so 
darn clean, he is the censor’s pride. 








“And now I’m in the dining room, a spot that you 
e should see; for Hotel Pennsylvania meals are good as 
meals can be! Each dish is perfectly prepared and 


deftly served as well. I interrupt this broadcast now 


... there goes the dinner bell! 
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“A final word,” booms Natty Ned. “This hotel’s situa- 
tion—is really in the heart of town, a super-swell 
location; convenient for the businessman, and close to 
shows and shops—so pick the Pennsylvania . . . it’s 


.p? 


where everybody stops! 
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HOTEL 


James H.MeCabe 


THE STATLER HOTEL In « 
: TEL IN NEW YorK 


Ppoile Rornsylvania, Station, 
ete. | yy 


DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 























P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you’ll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodatfons you want! 



































Arr you buying more bearing than you need? Are you building sales resistance into 
your product by making it too complicated? One of the easiest ways to simplify the design 
and operation of a motive unit . . . without sacrificing performance or efficiency .. . is 
to install Johnson Sleeve Bearings. 


The adoption of Sleeve Bearings brings many worthwhile advantages. ‘It gives the designer 
more freedom in tolerances. It simplifies installation, also maintenance and replacement. 
The solid bearing surface provides excellent load carrying capacity. This bearing surface 
permits a continuous film of lubricant to form between the bearing and shaft... preventing 
wear, eliminating noise and reducing friction to the minimum, 


Johnson Sleeve Bearings are more eco- 
nomical too. Their low unit cost provides 
manufacturers with a much lower cost and 
a greater profit on each model. They are 
precision made . . . of highest quality 
materials. Why not investigate the possi- 
bilities of using Johnson Sleeve Bearings in 
your product? We can give you sound advice 
and excellent delivery—NOW. 











BRANCHES IN 
20 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 


730 South Mill St. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY New Castle, Pa. 
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People of the Week 


in Japan, it still took the infantry to com. 
plete the conquest. But the net result jg 
a man-power shortage. 

Army housing is insufficient, especial. 
ly for married enlisted men. These mep 
cannot afford to rent nearby houses and 
are forced to take unsatisfactory quarters, 
sometimes 30 to 40 miles away and make 
that drive twice daily. In the prewar 
Army, noncoms were mostly single. Now 
they are mostly married, or want to many, 
The result is that many of them do not 
re-enlist. 

Overwork is discouraging some so). 
diers. At some posts the day runs to ]2 
hours or longer. No question would be 
raised in time of war, but in peacetime 
the men do not like it and are saying go, 

All these factors not only cut down re. 
enlistments, but prospective recruits get 
the picture from their Army friends and 
shy away. The remedies are obvious; 

A program is shaping. It involves a 
re-examination of the Army’s role ip 
modern defense. It will call for a big 
expansion of Army housing. Overwork 
already is receiving attention. Also, Gen- 
eral Bradley is expected to ask for pay 
raises for all enlisted grades, at least, 

As General Bradley sees it, if the Army 
is to get men, it must offer a career that 
will stand up attractively in competition 
with the other services and with civilian 
life. This involves a considerable atten- 
tion to intangibles, as well as to such con- 
crete things as pay raises. The General 
puts it this way: 

“IT contend that, if the Army is to re- 
cruit men voluntarily, it must offer them 
the widest possible exercise of their per- 
sonal freedoms within the limits of author- 
ity required for the performance of their 
mission. We cannot induce men to be- 
come soldiers if in the process they are 
divested of their dignity and human 
rights . . . We must narrow down the 
disparity in human rights between civil- 
ian employment and an Army career to 
as thin a distinction as possible.” 

So an effort can be expected to relax 
the regulations that hem the soldier in 
and to weed out martinet officers who use 
their authority injudiciously. 

By all these methods, the Army hopes 
to bring about a healthy growth. But 
there are connected problems, one in 
particular. 

Money must be wrung from an econo 
my-minded Congress for such things asa 
pay raise or housing. The General is con- 
sidered adroit in that field. He learned all 
about budget making as head of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. The committees of 
Congress have a warm respect for the 
man and his judgment. 

But the problem does not end there. 
The General must seek money in com- 
petition with the Air Force and the Navy. 
So great is the current emphasis on aif 
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power and sea power, that the tendency 
in Congress is to give these services the 
bulk of the appropriations that go for 
national defense. 

And there are other problems. 

The merger of the armed forces is 
only partly accomplished. It is a slow 
process of tying together the common 
functions of the three arms, such as pro- 
curement. 

Meanwhile, the Army and Air Force 
are working together closely and co-op- 
eratively. Some elements in the Navy, 
however, continue to hold back. 

The occupation job is to be dimin- 
ished to some extent on June 1, when the 
State Department takes over responsi- 
bility for Germany’s civil government. 
This, however, will not release many men 
for retraining in the United States, be- 
cause a big job of occupation policing 
still will be necessary, probably for sev- 
eral years. Conditions in Japan are such 
that an end to the occupation there is 
hardly in sight, either. 

Russia, however, is the central prob- 
lem. The General must look beyond all 
current questions, such as man power, 
housing, pay and occupation, to the pos- 
sibility of war with the only present 
potential enemy and must map out a 
plan of campaign. 

In such a conflict, Army men think, 
the foot soldier would have a big part 
to play, despite the war in the air. Huge 
forces would have to be landed in Europe 
and the Far East, and probably push 
eventually into Russia herself. It is a 
problem that keeps the General and his 
planners busy. 

General Bradley, at 55, has been 
modestly going to school. In the two 
months since his departure from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, he not only has 
toured the Army posts, but also took an 
intensive course in all Army activities. 

Groups of officers from each section 
and operating arm have given him brief- 
ings in their activities and their difficul- 
ties. He has had a similar drilling in the 
affairs of the United Nations. State De- 
partment men have given him long semi- 
nars On the state of the world and con- 
ditions in critical world areas. 

The grave, homespun General, who, 
out of uniform, resembles a college pro- 
fessor rather than a fighting man, now is 
taking on his third big job since Pearl 
Harbor. The first was the conquest of 
Germany, and he is given a big share of 
the credit for that feat. The second was 
carrying the Veterans’ Administration 
through its critical postwar period. 

Careful planning made these things 
possible, in the opinion of those close to 
the General. His plans for reactivating 
the Army now are taking shape. Army 
men know what the obstacles are, but 
nevertheless are hopeful. 
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INCE 1911, when the Dain Manufacturing Com- 
pany, now the John Deere Ottumwa Works, first 
ran up the leaping deer banner to become part of one 
of the oldest — one of the foremost — implement manu- 
facturers in the world, the John Deere organization has 


been one of our good neighbors in Iowa. 


Confirming its faith in the Hawkeye State, Deere 
purchased the Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company in 
1918. That plant, widely expanded, is now the John 


Deere Waterloo Tractor Works, reputedly the largest 


single unit tractor factory in the world. 


“Pleasant relations in Towa, the location in the heart 
of agricultural America, proximity to materials and 
market,” according to Mr. Charles Deere Wiman, presi- 
dent of Deere & Company, were important determining 
factors in establishing one of the nation’s newest and 
most modern plants — the John Deere Dubuque Tractor 
Works — on a 739 acre plot edging the Mississippi River 
at Dubuque. 


In its postwar plans, the Deere organization has reaf- 
firmed its faith in Iowa by acquiring the Des Moines 
Ordnance plant at Ankeny. In this huge plant, conver- 


sion to peace time manufacturing is well under way. 


You are invited to investigate Iowa's rich market, 
bountiful raw materials and its friendly attitude toward 


new industries. 


To interested executives this valuable reference book contain- 
ing a complete picture of industrial opportunity in lowa is avail- 
able upon request. Included are vital statistics on population, 
existing industry, agriculture, raw materials, morkets, trans- 
portation and living conditions. Write for your free copy now 
and see how you can profit by bringing your plant to 1OWA! 
Address: 759 Central National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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Special Keport 


Pattern of history shows up in 
recent price declines. 

After past wars, price breaks 
have heralded short business set- 
backs, followed by years of 
stable prices and prosperity. 

Real depression has waited 
until about 14 years after war. 

Initial slump may not be as 
painful this time as before. 

Cushion is found in big de- 
mand for goods, in price sup- 
ports, huge money supply, 
fixed high wages, Government 
spending. 


A break in the prices of commodi- 
ties at this time follows the pattern of 
other war and postwar periods. Each 
major war, from the Revolution to 
World War II, has been accompanied 
by a sharp rise in prices. This has been 
followed, after past wars, by a pre- 
cipitous price drop. 

The price decline of recent days, cen- 
tering in farm commodities, is compara- 
ble to initial declines that have followed 
other wars. Declines of the past, once 
started, have been abrupt and deep. 
Then, after a time, prices have leveled 
out again, entering a period of slower 
retreat. Each time, prices got back down 
to prewar levels 13 or 14 years after the 
war ended. 

Wars create shortages and add to the 
supply of money. With goods short and 
money abundant, prices are bid up. Price 
distortions appear, because some prices 
go up faster than others. Raw-material 
prices, in particular, tend to shoot up 
beyond any normal relationship with 
other prices. At some point, either when 
war ends or later, supply begins to catch 
up with demand, and a crack occurs. 
This is the traditional pattern of wartime 
and postwar prices. 

The chart on these pages shows the 
trend of commodity prices at wholesale 
since 1855, just before the Civil War. 
It shows what three major wars—the Civil 
War, the first World War and the second 
World War—have done to affect the 
general price level. The pattern would 
be much the same if charted back 


extensive research on a problem of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BOOM-BUST LESSONS FOR 1948 


Mild Setbacks Near Start of Postwar Cycles 


through the War of 1812 and the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The crack in prices of grains and some 
other farm products that has just oc- 
curred is in line with this pattern. Nor- 
mally, it has been in farm commodities 
that the first price breaks have shown up 
at the end of, or after, major wars. Other 
prices then have tended to follow along. 

Raw-material prices, in these war-end 
or postwar periods, always slide more 
rapidly than do prices of finished goods. 
Living costs decline more slowly and to 
a much smaller degree. 

Price declines after other wars have 
been accompanied by declines in pro- 
duction, by rising unemployment and by 
slowing of trade. 

What history shows about price 
trends in other war and postwar periods 


is important in any attempt to appraise 
what is going on today. 

In the Civil War period, prices took 
their usual wartime course. Beginning in 
1861, prices skyrocketed. Farm prices 
led the way up. When the peak came, 
the general price level was two and a 
half times as high as before the war, 
Money supply also increased two and 
a half times, but it was not evenly dis- 
tributed. Farmers and war _profiteers 
were the ones who cashed in. Wages 
lagged behind. 

The break came before the war ended 
in 1865. Prices dropped sharply at first, 
then went into a gentle decline that car- 
ried over until 1871. Prices went up 
again then while the country boomed. 
The major postwar depression started 
with another price decline in 1873. After 
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IN WAR 








that, prices fluctuated at low levels for 
many years. It was 1879, the fourteenth 

of peace, before prices sank to pre- 
war levels. A record low came just before 
the Spanish-American War, which was 
too brief to produce a real boom. 

In the World War I period—1914- 
90-prices zoomed to 141 per cent above 
the prewar level. The money supply 
doubled. Peak came in May, 1920, a year 
and a half after the war ended. Earlier, 
at the time of the Armistice, there had 
been a brief dip in prices and business 
activity. Recovery was quick, however, 
and prices started soaring again. 

An end to the boom came abruptly in 
1920. Before that, there had. been some 
signs that trouble was coming. Livestock 
prices had started down the preceding 
summer, then recovered a little. Meat 
prices also had been shaky. Then in May, 
1920, grain prices broke sharply. One by 
one, other prices started descending. 

Within a year, prices had fallen 38 per 
cent below the peak. Farm prices were 
down 51 per cent. Manufactured prod- 
ucts declined, but not as sharply as raw 
materials and semimanufactured articles. 

General recovery in’ business got under 
way in 1923. Prices, all along the line, 
remained fairly stable until the crash in 
1929. Prices broke sharply then, and by 


1932 had fallen -below prewar levels. 


‘Again, it was in the fourteenth year after 
war ended that the country got back 
down to levels that had prevailed before 
the war. 

In the World War Il period, prices 
have moved on a somewhat slower sched- 
ule, but the pattern so far has been 
about the same. 

During war years, prices were held 
down by Government controls, so that 
on V-J Day the general level was only 
about 25 per cent above that of prewar 
This compares with the World War I fig- 
ure of 100 per cent on Armistice Day, and 
the Civil War’s increase of 154 per cent. 

Since World War II ended, however, 
there has been a rapid rise. After a brief 
dip at the war’s end, business activity 
picked up again, and prices followed. In 
late 1946, almost all price controls ended, 
and there was a sharp new upsurge. 

By the end of 1947, prices of all com- 
modities at wholesale averaged about 
twice the prewar figure. The level was 
about the same as at the peak of 1920. 

Cost of living doubled between 1914 
and 1920. It has risen only about two 
thirds since 1939, but now stands at a 
level about 10 per cent higher than 
in 1920. 


Farm products rose much more sharply 
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That’s because Household editorial 
pages back up Household advertisers— 
creating a demand among the bigger, 
better families in small cities and 
towns. Every issue is Idea-Planned 

. crammed with more than 275 
“buy-ideas” to awaken reader interest 
and stimulate reader action. 

For example, Household talks about 
gardening—and a single 56-line House- 
hold ad sells more than $9,000 worth of 
garden tools! 

More than half of America’s retail 
sales are made to homeowners in 
small cities and towns. This is the 
Household market—and it now has the 
greatest purchasing power in history! 
«and speaking of success... 
% Household has scored with a brand- 

’ new format! 

% Advertising revenue is up more than 
25%—more 4 color ads! 

% Circulation over 2,000,000—a new 
high! 

* And still the lowest cost per 1,000 


readers— $2.25 for black and white, 
$3.00 for 4 colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action far omall 
ties and towne 
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Mav yrertising in U.S. News- 
World Report is news . . . the manage- 
ment staffs, the production staffs, the 
men of science, engineering, sales, distri- 


bution, finance, transportation—these 





men are cover-to-cover readers because 
they must keep informed on _ national 


and international trends. 


U. 8. News-World Report 


H.L. Behike, Director of Advertising 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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Special Report 


in price between 1939 and early 1948 
than between 1914 and 1920. 

The general price level, however, rose 
more during the 1914-20 period than 
during the years between 1939 and 1948. 

Price distortions have appeared in this 
war period just as in others. 

Raw materials have risen much highe; 
in price than have semimanufactured 9; 
manufactured articles. For example, singe 
1939, hides and skins have risen three 
times as much as have prices of shoes, 

Between 1939 and November, 1947. 
the general level of wholesale prices rose 
about 100 per cent. Grains rose 377 per 
cent, meats more than 195 per cent, dairy 
products 159 per cent and vegetables 
132 per cent. Lumber was up 228 per 
cent, but brick and tile had risen only 
63 per cent and cement only 32 per cent. 

important differences show up be- 
tween present conditions and those that 
prevailed after previous wars. These fac. 
tors could help to cushion any setback 
that occurs in the period ahead. 

Demand for U.S. goods, both at 
home and abroad, is far gieater than in 
any previous postwar period. It has been 
more than six years since U. S. customers 
could buy automobiles and some other 
durable goods without waiting. Demand, 
still far from satisfied, could increase still 
further as prices come down. Foreign 
markets, with U.S. loans and gifts to aid 
buying, should hold up for years. By 
contrast, European industry and agricul- 
ture had recovered within 18 months 
after World War I ended, and demand 
for U.S. goods suddenly dropped. 

Price support for farm commodities 
is to be provided by the U.S. Gover- 
ment at least until Jan. 1, 1949. ‘This 
guarantees that the bottom will not fall 
out of the farm market immediately. 
(See page 18.) 

Wages are higher than ever before. 
and promise to stay high. In many lines. 
pay is frozen by union contracts. As con- 
tracts expire, still higher wages are being 
demanded by unions, which operate with 
Government protection. This situation 
never applied after any other war. 

Money supply is far greater than i 
any previous postwar period. The mone) 
supply just about doubled between 1914 
and 1920. It has more than trebled since 
1939, standing at $168,500,000,000 at 
the end of November. Money supply con- 
sists of private bank accounts and mone} 
in circulation. 

Savings are on a record scale, Surveys 
indicate that this money is concentrated 
in the hands of upper income groups. 
but it would be available for investment 
and business expansion if prices were t0 
get back into line. 

Unemployment benefits, both under 
the veterans’ program and the Social 
Security system, would help to cushion 
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the economy through a period of un- 
employment. 

Government spending would be one 
of the biggest factors in easing the coun- 
try through a business setback. Federal 
outlays during the year ending June 30 
are likely to reach $37,700,000,000. If 
the boom cracks during early 1948, 
spending probably will run even higher 
during the year beginning July 1. In 
the fiscal year that ended June 30, 1921, 
the Federal Government spent only 
$5 538,000,000. 

Thus, the initial business shakeout, 
when it comes, may not be as painful as 
those of previous postwar periods. Many 
Government officials think that, after a 
moderate dip, the economy can quickly 
level out on a plane far higher than ever 
seen in any peacetime period prior to 
World War II. 

What has happened so far indi- 
cates that the time of that dip may not 
be far off. It is too early to measure the 
extent of the break, but there are now 
definite indications that the boom is 
wobbling. 

Grains in recent days have suffered 
the greatest drop in a comparable period 
ever recorded on the futures markets. 
Wheat for May delivery fell 49 cents a 
bushel in a single week. Corn lost 42 
cents; oats, 20 cents. 

Other farm products took heavy 
losses. The drop covered nearly the 
whole range of major agricultural com- 
modities. 

Food prices, at retail, began to fall off 
moderately. 

Stock prices also went down. 

Sensitive commodities, a list of 28 
items that react quickly to economic 
trends, dropped 10.7 per cent below the 
high levels they had reached between 
November and January. This was re- 
ported on February 11 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Many goods other than farm products 
may edge higher before turning down. 
Woolen goods for men’s suits are going 
up. Lumber is holding firm. 

What happens next will provide 
the key to whether recent price declines 
signal the initial general slump that has 
shown up in the pattern of other post- 
war periods. Sellers of most goods are 
resisting price cutting. However, now 
that many prices are headed downward, 
buyers might start holding back. Before 
long that would force prices down. Buyer 
reaction, for this reason, is the thing 
to watch, 

In any case, the setback, when it 
comes, is not expected to become a 
major depression. By the pattern that has 
held after other wars, the initial slump 
should give way to a long period of sta- 
bility. A real depression, by that pattern, 
would not be due before 1958. 
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; BE very step in handling—from your production 
line by truck, train, ship, or plane to the retailer 


and consumer is a challenge to the container that 
protects your product. 


Gaylord correct functional design, better materials, 
and precision manufacturing provide that vital 
extra margin of safety. 


Call or write the nearest office. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 


Folding Cartons 
[> Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 


Kraft Paper and Specialties 
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Labor Week. 


- U.S. Pat, Off. 


PRICE DROP AS BRAKE ON RAISES 


Employers will have the upper 
hand in third-round wage bar- 
gaining that is about to begin. 
Falling prices hurt union chances 
for big pay increases. 

Possibility of a business set- 
back, with unemployment, makes 
labor leaders willing to settle for 
less. Strikes will be tougher to 
win, strikebreaking easier, if a 
slump is in sight. 


Price declines are playing into the 
hands of employers as third-round 
wage talks get under way. The ap- 
parent downturn of the inflation spiral 
has cost unions much of the advantage 
they enjoyed in wage bargaining one 
year and two years ago. 

First and second-round pay increases 
were demanded, and won, as offsets to 
rising living costs. Unions insisted that 
workers lose none of the purchasing 
power they had when they were working 
overtime during the war. Events of the 
last few days, however, have taken much 
of the steam out of the argument that 
workers again are entitled to pay raises 
because of rising prices. 

Now, with evidence piling up that 
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GARMENT WORKERS’ DUBINSKY 
Settled for 72 per cent boost 
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Employers’ Gain 


prices are to head downward in the com- 
ing months, it is the employers’ turn to 
talk about the cost of living. Falling com- 
modity markets and the resultant drop in 
some food prices will be cited by manage- 
ment as evidence that sizable wage in- 
creases cannot be granted at this time. 

Unions still are talking about increases 
of 20 to 30 cents an hour, but what they 
actually will accept, without striking, will 
be considerably less if the price decline 
continues, 

The outlook, then, for third-round 
pay increases in the big industries looks 
something like this: 

Announced demands of union lead- 
ers are expected to remain as originally 
advertised to the members. The cost of 
living is not likely to decline fast enough 
to cause unions to lower their asking 
figures. On the other hand, union officials 
who failed to make public the exact size 
of their demands are in a strategic bar- 
gaining position. There will be no com- 
parisons between their asking prices and 
their settlement prices. 

Rank-and-file pressure for wage in- 
creases probably will decline. If there is 
a general feeling that the upward price 
trend has halted, workers will stop push- 
ing their leaders for big wage increases. 
These rank-and-file demands probably 
forced some union officials to ask origi- 
nally for larger raises than they felt were 
advisable. 
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RUBBER WORKERS’ BUCKMASTER 
Asked for a 30-cent package 


in Bargaining Position 


A lower settlement on wages thus 
seems to be in prospect, as a general rule, 
Union leaders now can sell a smaller 
figure to their members if the members 
think a business setback is coming, and 
with it unemployment and lower prices, 

Employer resistance to the union de. 
mands also will increase. Employers will 
seek lower labor costs to improve their 
competitive positions on selling prices, 
They also probably will hesitate to instal] 
new health-insurance or other welfare 
plans that will increase costs. 

Strike action probably will not be 
undertaken by many unions if a business 
setback seems in prospect when negotia- 
tions reach a climax. Workers will hesi- 
tate to walk a picket line if they think 
a period of forced unemployment is com- 
ing. Also, employers find it easier to 
break strikes by hiring replacements 
when there is a surplus of labor. 

Possible exceptions, however, to this 
strike strategy of unions may come in the 
cases of John L. Lewis and of certain 
left-wing unions. Some left-wing CIO 
unions may call strikes for political rea- 
sons, to hamper aid to Europe. Or they 
may strike to save their bargaining rights 
if employers refuse to deal with them and 
they are barred from Labor Board assist- 
ance. Mr. Lewis might call a soft-coal 
strike over his pension and pay demands, 
regardless of economic storm clouds. 

In most industries, however, the out- 
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ELECTRIC UNION’‘S FITZGERALD 
Agreed to more time for bargaining 
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jok seems to be for peaceful settlements, 
yith pay rises somewhat below the figure 
ihat would have been acceptable to labor 
if prices had continued a steady rise. 

The price picture is due to be an im- 
portant factor in the increased employer 
resistance to these pay increases. Industry 
will try to avoid wage increases that will 
bring further price rises at a time of busi- 
yess instability. Employers will seek to 
prevent situations such as recently de- 
veloped in the woolen-textile industry. 
Here a firm that granted a 15 per cent pay 
increase to CIO Textile Workers found it 
necessary to raise prices of men’s suiting 
materials by 8 to 12 per cent. The price 
ge was smaller than had been expected, 
but still it probably will result in higher 
prices for men’s suits. Higher prices, in 
tun, could lower demand and bring un- 
employment in the industry. 

Efforts will be made to hold wage in- 
ceases to levels that can be absorbed 
without price increases. For example, 
women’s clothing firms in New York are 
ising Wages in aceérdance with an arbi- 
tation award, but indicate some doubt 
that prices can be raised to absorb the 
added cost. 

New indications of how the third 
und is shaping up came from these 
industries: 

Women’s clothes. Raises of $3 to $7 
aweek won by David Dubinsky’s Gar- 
nent Workers are half of what the union 
iwked for. An arbitrator awarded in- 
ceases averaging 7% per cent for 45,000 
workers in the women’s suit and coat in- 
dustry in New York. 

Rubber. Considerable bargaining lee- 
vay is being provided by CIO’s Rubber 
Workers. A policy committee decided to 
sk for a 30-cent “package,” but the 
inion’s president, L. S. Buckmaster, ex- 
jlained that local unions can determine 
ow much of this figure is to be sought 
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OIL WORKERS‘ KNIGHT 
lost interest in cost-of-living bonuses 
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in straight pay increases and how much 
in a health-insurance program. 
Electrical equipment. More time for 
negotiations is being allowed by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. and CIO Elec- 
trical Workers. They agreed to an in- 
definite extension of their agreement, past 
its April 1 deadline, in case they have 
not reached a new contract by that time. 
This seems to give Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
the union head, more leeway if a national 
wage pattern is not fixed by April 1. 
Oil refining. A cost-of-living bonus 
plan, in which the bonus goes up or down 
with the consumer price index, is not to 
be part of the CIO Oil Workers’ third- 
round program. O. A. Knight, union presi- 
dent, made it clear that the union has 
discarded the bonus idea that was in- 
corporated in second-round agreements. 
Straight pay raises now are being sought. 


FLOOD OF DEMANDS 
FOR ‘UNION SHOPS‘ 


Hundreds of “closed shop” contracts 
expiring this year are to be replaced by 
“union shop” agreements. But, before the 
shift occurs, life is to be more complicated 
for the workers and employers involved. 

A “closed shop” contract, when it ex- 
pires, cannot legally be renewed under 
the Taft-Hartley law. In a “closed shop,” 
workers must be union members before 
they can be hired. About 4,000,000 
workers are employed in “closed shops.” 
The “union shop,” however, still is legal, 
but it first must be approved by majority 
vote of workers involved. In a “union 
shop,” nonunion workers may be hired, 
but they must join the union to hold their 
jobs after they have been hired. About 
3,000,000 workers are covered by “union 
shop” contracts. : 

It is the job of obtaining worker ap- 
proval for the “union shop” that is to 
bring complications and problems during 
1948. Plans just announced for holding 
“union shop” elections among 2,500,000 
workers in the construction industry 
point up the size of this problem. Also, 
more than 2,000 petitions for “union 
shop” elections have piled up at the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and _ the 
rush has just begun, Many other “closed 
shop” contracts, as well as contracts call- 
ing for “maintenance of membership,” are 
due to expire this year. The unions in- 
volved in virtually all of these will be 
asking for “union shop” elections or new 
“maintenance” clauses. “Maintenance of 
membership” contracts permit nonunion 
workers in a plant, but compel union 
members to pay dues to keep their jobs. 
Such contracts now cover about 3,000,- 
000 workers and cannot be renewed 
without NLRB elections. 

NLRB’s election machinery may col- 
lapse under the load. In any event, some 
“union shop” elections almost certainly 
will be delayed until after existing con- 
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UAW‘S WALTER REUTHER 


—Harris & Ewing 
NLRB‘S ROBERT DENHAM 
... union prizes & election headaches 


tracts expire. This could bring tension 
in the plants involved and a delay in 
negotiating new contracts. 

A “union shop” election involves 
these steps: First, 50 per cent of the 
workers in a plant must sign a petition 
asking NLRB to hold an election. Then, 
the workers who would be affected vote. 
If a majority favors the “union shop,” 
the employer still has a right to refuse 
to sign a “union shop” contract. 

In all but a few of the elections held 
up to now, workers have voted in favor 
of “union shops.” However, elections 
have been held only when both em- 
ployers and unions have been willing for 
a vote to be taken. 

Building-trades elections, to be 
held in about 700 areas and covering 
about 20 trades, will cost the Govern- 
ment an estimated $1,000,000. It is con- 
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WORLD FAITH 

The human heart has been or- 
_. dained to live in a divinely-created 

- world of love and truth. 
' Entrance to that heavenly word 

is not by death of the body but by 

 re-direction of the powers of the - 
-— soul. Each man can attain peace 
and assurance as he turns to the 
revealed Word. _ 
_“God’s purpose in sending His 
Prophets,” the Baha’i sacred writ- 
- ings affirm, “is twofold. The first © 
is to liberate the children of men 
from the darkness of ignorance 
and guide them to the light of true 


e. 
“The second is to insure the 
peace and tranquillity of mankind, 
and provide all the means by 
they can be established.” ~ 
ure sent free on request, 
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1. Noticeably unique flavor 
2. Unchanging quality 





The authoritative prescription 

for the cognac connoisseur is 
the one word “COURVOISIER.” 
It embodies supreme quality, dis- 
tinctive taste and bouquet beyond 
imitation. Anything less in quality 
is substitute. 





For your enjoyment, ask 
for COURVOISIER— 
not just brandy. 
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gives you essential facts about 
40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more than 
40,000 concise biographies, with pro- 
nunciation of names and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, painters, actors, radio 
personalities, eminent figures from every 
other field. Valuable to writers, speakers, 
readers. Prepared by the famous Mer- 
riam-Webster editorial staff. 1,736 
Pages, thumb index. $7.50. At your 
bookdealer or order from the publishers. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 

733 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Buy Give-a-Book Certificates at Your Bookseller 








Lalor Week 

sidered a foregone conclusion that vir. 
tually all workers involved will vote fo; 
a “union shop,” since the “closed shop” 
is traditional in this field. Employers, too, 
will be put to some expense. in connection 
with the election. They have been told 
by Robert N. Denham, General Counse] 
of NLRB, that they will be asked to 
provide the names of all building work. 
ers hired during a specified period, per. 
haps a year. From these the lists of the 
eligible voters will be compiled. 

CIO Auto Workers, hoping for , 
“union shop” election in plants of General 
Motors Corp., are ‘trying to stimulate 
work interest by offering prizes to union 
members who turn in the most cards 
petitioning for the election. The union, 
headed by Walter Reuther, is giviny autos 
as prizes. This offer also applies to work 
ers bringing in the largest number of 
cards asking for a checkoft of union dues, 

UAW needs these*checkoff authoriza- 
tion cards because of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Under this law, dues cannot be de- 
ducted from pay checks unless the indi- 
vidual worker authorizes it in writing, 
The present General Motors contract, 
expiring April 28, compels all UAW mem- 
bers to have their dues checked off. UAW 
does not have the “union shop” or 
“closed shop” in this agreement. Mr. 
Reuther is expected to run into con- 
siderable opposition from Genera! Motors 
if he insists upon getting a “union shop” 
this year. 


FORMULA FOR PEACE 
IN BUILDING TRADES 


A formula for preventing jurisdictional 
strikes now has been worked out by the 
construction industry and AFL building 
trades. This formula, which is a direct 
result of the Taft-Hartley Act, may be 
adopted later by other industries. 

The problem of jurisdictional strikes 
has plagued the construction industry for 
years. About 20 AFL craft unions divide 
up the different types of work in this field. 
New methods in building, or new mate- 
rials, bring with them new disputes over 
which union is to perform a job. Previous 
attempts to solve the problem, through 
arbitration agreements, have failed. 

The new remedy adopted by com 
tractors’ associations and AFL officials, 
however, seems to have a better chance 
of success. The reason is that the NLRB 
now stands ready to request federal coutt 
injunctions against jurisdictional ‘strikes 
whenever the new machinery does not 
avert a walkout. This power stems from 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is how the new formula is sup- 
posed to work: 

A building contractor, when faced 
with a jurisdictional dispute, can appeal 
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fo a national joint board to be named by 
the unions and employer associations. 
This board, headed by a neutral chair- 
man, Will include two industry and two 
labor representatives. A union or an em- 
ployer association interested in a job dis- 
pute also can refer cases to this board. 
It is not mandatory for a union to re- 
fer its own case to the board, but failure 
ty do so probably would result in NLRB 
action. 

A conference of national heads of the 
ynions involved then is called. If this 
meeting does not result in a solution 
within 10 days, however, the joint board 
takes over the case. 

A hearing is to follow, after 30 days’ 
notice to all parties concerned. The joint 
board will appoint a panel for the partic- 
ular dispute. Decision of this panel is to 
be accepted by the unions and by con- 
tractors involved. 

Strikes over job rights are prohibited 
by terms of the agreement. This includes 
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CONTRACTORS’ PARi-OTT 


... new life for arbitration 


the time spent in conducting the board 
hearings and other procedure. In all cases, 
the plan provides that settlement first will 
be attempted on the basis of existing 
agreements between AFL unions as to 
their respective job jurisdictions. 

An injunction always will stand as a 
threat in the background. NLRB officials 
0-operated with AFL leaders and con- 
tractors’ representatives in drafting the 
program. F. W. Parrott, head of the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ita, was a prominent figure in the nego- 
tiations. Labor Board officials said they 
would prefer to have those in the industry 
settle their own job disputes. But, if they 
fail, the National Labor Relations Board 
can enjoin a strike and make its own de- 
cisions. 
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NEW BOX CARS 
GO TO WORK 
ON THE M. & ST. L. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Be Car No. 56068, of all-steel construc- 
tion and 100,000 pounds capacity, is one 

of 600 identical new cars that have gone to 
work during the past iwo months as addi- 
tions to the modern freight carrying fleet of 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
Pictured below is a string of the new cars, 
glittering in their red paint, as they arrived in 
the big Minneapolis yard of the M. & St. L. 
From there, they are being distributed rapidly 
over the railway’s lines in Miznesota, South 
Dakota, lowa and Illinois, for loading with 
grain and other freight which the M. & St. L. 


moves in growing volume. 
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“7@e Minneapolis & St. Louis 
RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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THREAT TO BUDGET SURPLUS : 


Upset of Estimates by Downturn in Prices 


Congress is getting uneasy 
about its budget figures, wants 
them overhauled, brought down 
to earth. 

These figures, assuming high 
prosperity, put budget surplus at 
$10,100,000,000 for year begin- 
ning July 1. 

With prices declining, surplus 
could shrink to $2,500,000,000. 
A-«moderate tax cut would cost 
more than that. Government then 
would wind up in the red. 


Now that the boom appears to be 
getting shaky, Congress’s budget mak- 
ers begin to realize that the rosy fore- 
casts they set up for the year starting 
July 1, 1948, are not likely to stand up. 

Congress’s estimates, which assume 
continuing high prosperity, place the 
years budget surplus at a whopping 
$10,100,000,000. 

Mr. Truman’s estimate, which the con- 
gressional budget committee dismissed as 
being too conservative, puts the surplus 
at $4,808,000,000. 

In either case, there would be room 
for some tax reductions, with money left 
over to apply on the national debt. 

Actually, with a decline in business, 
the prospective surplus could shrink to 
little more than half the amount forecast 
by Mr. Truman. Then there would not 
be enough leeway in the budget to cover 
even the moderate tax cuts that Congress 
is likely to vote. 

Net effect, then, would be to push 
the Government back into the red. With 
a moderate recession, the federal budget 
for the year beginning July 1 could line 
up about like this: 

Income, at present tax rates, would 
hardly amount to more than $42,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Truman’s estimate is $44,- 
500,000,000, Congress’s $47,300,000,000. 

Outgo, even if Congress trims Mr. 
Truman’s estimates for foreign aid and a 
few other programs, probably would 
reach $39,500,000,000. Mr. Truman 
asked $39,700,000,000. The congres- 
sional budget allows $37,200,000,000. 

Left over for cutting taxes and retiring 
debt, then, would be no more than 
$2,500,000,000, 
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These figures, which assume a mod- 
erate business setback beginning in the 
first half of this calendar year, give a 
rough idea of what a recession can do to 
budget calculations. They explain why 
Congress is getting skeptical of the fi- 
nancial picture painted by its budget 
committee, 

Nevertheless, Congress is unlikely, to 
abandon tax-reduction plans. Republican 
leaders still think there will be a sub- 
stantial surplus, but not as great as shown 
in the congressional budget. Then, too, 
they think the Government will go into 
the new budget year with a big surplus, 
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EVERYTHING BALANCES 


since a business setback now would not 
produce any sharp effect on the curren} 
budget, As another point, some Congress. 
men are urging tax cuts as a means of 
softening the impact of a business reces. 
sion, 

There is, however, a growing feeling 
in Congress that, with the present busi- 
ness outlook, tax reduction should be held 
within fairly narrow limits. The bill al. 
ready passed by the House would cost 
$6,500,000,000 a year in revenue, The 
Senate is inclined, in rewriting that bill 
to aim at a tax reduction of no more than 
$4,000,000,000. Here is what Congress 
is up against: 

Revenue would react quickly to a 
business downturn. The Government 
takes nearly $1 out of every $4 of na- 
tional income. When personal incomes 
and business profits fall, Government in- 
come falls proportionately. 

For its optimistic revenue estimate, the 
congressional committee assumed that per- 
sonal incomes would reach $209,000,000,- 
000 during calendar year 1948. Mr. Tru- 
man, to arrive at his smaller revenue 
figure, assumed personal incomes would 
be $195,000,000,000 in 1948, about the 
same as in 1947. A moderate drop below 
that figure would cut revenue to $42,000,- 
000,000 in the year beginning July 1. 

Spending, in several important cate- 
gories, probably would increase sharply 
if a recession were to set in. 

Price supports for farm products, to 
which the Government is committed, 
could run into big figures. Neither Mr. 
Truman’s budget nor Congress’s makes 
any substantial allowance for this item, 
since both assume continuing high prices. 
But recent sharp breaks in the commodity 
markets, affecting nearly the whole range 
of farm products, have awakened officials 
to the fact that it would. not take long, 
once the toboggan really starts, for farm 
prices to slide below support levels. 

Veterans’ benefits are likely to cost 
considerably more than the $6,102, 
000,000 shown in Mr. Truman’s budget. 
Congress already has voted to increase 
veterans’ schooling allowances. That 
alone could add $217,000,000 to vet 
erans’ costs, even under boom conditions. 
If a recession develops, with widespread 
unemployment, the number of veterans 
drawing school benefits might double. 
Also, additional thousands _ probably 
would claim unemployment allowances. 

Public works might be stepped up. 
The Government probably would try to 
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holster the economy by pumping out 
additional money for roads, flood control, 
vers, harbors and other public projects. 

Social-security programs would be 
costlier in a period of recession. In this 
period of relatively full employment, the 
Government is paying out only about 
460,000,000 a month for unemployment 
compensation. That figure would jump 
sharply at a time when workers in large 
numbers were being laid off. 

Altogether, costs of these four pro- 
grams probably would be at least $2,300,- 
000,000 higher than Mr. Truman esti- 
mated for the year beginning July 1. 

To offset those increases, Congress 
should be able to save about $2,500,- 
900,000 on other programs set up in the 
Truman budget. 

Foreign-aid costs probably will be 
trimmed below the $7,009,000,000 rec- 
ommended by Mr. Truman. For one 
thing, aid is not likely to be on the 
generous scale proposed by the Admin- 
istration. For another, a domestic price 
decline would reduce the cost of goods 
to be bought under the program. 

Other goods to be bought by the Gov- 
emment would come down in price in a 
recession period. 

Congress is likely to turn down or to 
delay action on Mr. Truman’s request for 
universal military training and new pro- 
gams of public health, education, wel- 
fare and housing, Savings here should 
reach $1.000,000,000. 

Despite these prospective savings, 
Congress probably will not be able, if a 
sump does develop, to hold spending 
below $39,500,000,000. 

All in all, there appears to be little 
chance of achieving the ambitious budget 
goals set up in the congressional esti- 
mates. Even without a business setback, 
asurplus of $10,100,000,000 is extremely 
unlikely for the coming year. With a real 
recession, the surplus hardly would be 
big enough to carry out Congress’s debt- 
retirement program, without allowing 
anything for tax reduction. Yet Congress 
apparently is bent on cutting taxes. The 
Government, after two years in the black, 
may find itself in the red again when the 
coming fiscal year ends. 


CONTINUED INCREASE 
OF PRICES IN FRANCE 


Reported from PARIS 


New troubles are arising to plague the 
French plan of money reform. These 
troubles center in public discontent and 
confusion, which now run so deep that 
many persons are questioning whether 
the Schuman Government can survive. 

What is happening, now that the 
initial stages of the financial program are 
under way, is this: 

Prices, which already had been rising, 
have taken another upsurge sinée the 
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Government devalued the franc in late 
January. Devaluation automatically raised 
the cost of imported goods in terms of 
francs. The Government, however, in- 
sists that the principal factor is specula- 
tion, with farmers and others capitalizing 
on the devaluation of the franc. 

The cost-of-living index, taking 1938 
prices as a base, has risen from 1,354 to 
1,414 since January 1, partly due to 
industrial price rises that took effect be- 
fore devaluation. The price of beef has 
risen 25 per cent, of lettuce 50 per cent, 
of carrots 70 per cent, of wine 40 per 
cent, of leeks 30 per cent and of oranges 
50 per .cent. 

Wages were raised recently, but there 
is pressure for further increases. Com- 
munists are agitating for raises to cover 
higher living costs. New outbreaks of dis- 
order are widely feared. 

Discontent is spreading among the 
public. Belgian workers in France found 
that their pay was sharply reduced by de- 
valuation of the French franc in terms 
of the Belgian franc, and 25,000 of them 
are on strike. Paris milkmen are striking 
for higher pay. 

Confusion grows out of the new free 
market in gold and dollars. There are in- 
dications that French holders of 
hoarded dollars are converting to gold 
rather than to francs. This has pushed 
gold prices up, while dollars on the free 
market have lagged. Importers are hold- 
ing back. Exporters still have not fixed 


some 


new prices on goods to be sold to the 
U.S., although one purpose of devalua 
tion was to reduce prices on exports. 

Factory shutdowns are feared. Trou- 
ble is that France’s dollar resources are 
running low, and dollars are needed to 
buy raw materials. At best, any gain in 
exports under the devaluation system will 
not produce substantial dollar income be- 
fore July, as payment normally lags about 
90 days. It is estimated that France needs 
at least $120,000,000 a month for vital 
imports this winter and spring. Since Sep- 
tember, she has not been able to swing 
more than half that amount. 

On the other side of the French pic- 
ture, there appears to be a growing con- 
fidence within the Government that the 
economy, in.the long run, will make out. 
Officials are aware of growing discontent 
among the public, but they think the 
average Frenchman’s state of mind soon 
will improve. Crop prospects are bright- 
ening, which offers the prospect of more 
to eat at lower prices. New and tighter 
controls over prices, now planned by the 
Government, are counted upon to drive 
food prices down. Officials also think 
chances of Marshall Plan aid have been 
improved by the break in U.S. com 
modity prices, since it may be argued in 
the U.S. Congress that buying of farm 
products for export will bolster the econo- 
my. These things may help, but they do 
not promise a cure. The end of France’s 
problems is not yet in sight. 











~~ FEEDING 
employees in your plant 
SAVES TIME 


... less checking in and out... less 
travelling to distant restaurants... 
more time for relaxation . . . more 
time to enjoy good, nourishing food 
that builds productive energy. 
Whether your plant is large or 
small, Pix Engineers can solve your 
food service problem, because we’ve 
equipped plants of every size. Write 


for complete information. Dept. C. 







ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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(About Tomorrow's Income) 


“Typical Manufacturing? I own 50 
shares of that. Bought ’em in 1943. 

“Oh sure,I knowit’s down a few 
points now, but as long as the divi- 
dends keep rolling in, I should 
worry. Buy ’em and forget about 
’em. That’s my motto. 

“Their last report? Yes, I got it. 
It’s around the house someplace. 

“No, I didn’t notice that. But 
then a lot of firms are hard up for 
working capital nowadays. 

“Been losing business to Amer- 
ican Manufacturing, Huh? Hm- 
m-m, I didn’t even know American 
had moved into that field. Where 
did you pick that up? 

“Oh, I didn’t know you did busi- 
ness with Merrill Lynch. Saw a 
couple of their reports once. 
Looked like pretty straight stuff. 

“You say they’ve got a special 
study on Typical, eh. Well, I’d sure 
appreciate it if you asked them to 
send it to me. But wait a while, I'll 
drop in there myself. I’ve got three 
or four other things I’d better ask 
them about. Can’t be too careful to- 
day with everything changing so.” 


Glad to see you anytime. Help- 
ing people keep up to date on the 
facts about their individual com- 
panies is a basic part of our busi- 
ness. That’s why we maintain a 
large and well-trained Research 
Department. We're happy to put its 
facilities at your disposal. No 
charge, of course. Just write... 
Department S-8 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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HOW TO ESTIMATE YOUR 1948 TAX 


Many taxpayers are up against the 
problem of estimating their tax for a year 
in which rates may be cut. Also, many 
face the prospect of possible reductions 
in income if a business setback comes. 
This complicates the procedure for those 
who must estimate 1948 income next 
month and file a declaration by March 15. 

The 1948 tax also may be reduced for 
many married couples, if Congress later 
gives them the privilege of splitting in- 
come for tax purposes. This would mean 
a lower tax this year for most mar- 
ried couples in non-community-property 
States. But, for the most part, these tax 
savings will not be shown on the March 
15 tax estimates, or in payment of the 
first quarterly installment on 1948 in- 
come at that time. 


How is 1948 tax estimated this year? 
The simplest way is to disregard on 
March 15 the possibility of a tax cut. 
That is, estimate the 1948 tax and make 
the March 15 declaration on the basis 
of present tax rates. These are the legal 
rates until a change is made. Then, an 
adjustment can be made and quarterly 
payments reduced by June 15 if new tax 
rates are approved by that time. This is 
done by filing an amended declaration. 


Can the March estimate be deliber- 
ately made low? 

In theory, the March estimate of tax is 
supposed to be based upon the actual 
expectation of income for the year. This 
does not take into consideration any pros- 
pect of a tax cut during the year. But the 
general policy of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is not to look closely into the 
method used by a taxpayer in arriving at 
his March 15 estimate of tax, so long as 
the estimate does not seem entirely un- 
reasonable. If an underestimate is cor- 
rected and payments adjusted by Janu- 
ary 15 of the following year, tax require- 
ments usually are considered satisfied. 


When can estimates be revised? 

March estimates can be revised on or be- 
fore June 15. Other revisions can be made 
September 15 and January 15. If tax rates 
are cut, or the income outlook is reduced, 
the amounts of quarterly installments 
usually can be revised to get the benefit 
of any overpayment made on March 15. 


How are overpayments adjusted? 

This would depend on whether a tax- 
payer pays all of his tax in quarterly 
installments, or whether he has part or 
all of it withheld from a salary or wage. 
Take, for example, a doctor or lawyer 
or a self-employed businessman who has 
no withholding from a salary: He pays at 


least one fourth of his estimated 1948 ta, 
when filing a declaration on March ]5 
Then, if he finds a drop in his tax outlook 
because of a tax cut or less business, he 
can file an amended declaration in June 
His overpayment in March would redug 
the amount due for the last three quarter 
of 1948. 


Next, take the case of a taxpayer why 
has part of his tax withheld from wage 
and who pays the rest in quarterly jp 
stallments. An overpayment in March 
because of an overestimate, also would 
lower his remaining quarterly payments 


Suppose an entire tax is withheld 
from wages? 

This taxpayer could not get an immediate 
adjustment of his overpayment. The 
amount withheld from his pay each pay- 
day would be reduced. In passing a tax- 
cut bill, Congress would say when the 
new rates would apply to pay-roll with 
holdings—say in May, June or July. Em 
ployers would have to revise the amounts 
withheld from the pay of each employe. 
But those who had too much withheld 
from their pay earlier in year would not 
be able to get a refund until they file the 
final return after the first of the year, 
showing an overpayment of tax on 1948 
income. 


How would income splitting affect 
tax payments? 

It a man and wife file a joint tax declara- 
tion in March, and if income splitting 
later is approved, then they could file an 
amended declaration in June or Septem- 
ber. This usually would have the effect 
of lowering their quarterly payments and 
absorbing any overpayments in March. 
But if they make separate declarations in 
March, they cannot switch to an amended 
joint declaration later in the year. They 
would have to wait until after the first 
of the year and adjust their overpayment 
by filing a joint final return. 


Would withholding rates be affected 
by income splitting? 
No. Under the bill passed by the House, 
the proposed withholding rates do not 
reflect any tax savings for married tat 
payers because of income splitting. These 
taxpayers would have to wait until the) 
file their final returns for the year to get 
refunds of any overpayments resulting 
from income splitting. Those who have 
taxes withheld from their pay, and also 
make quarterly payments, usually could 
adjust overpayments by estimating thei! 
tax on the basis of split incomes and 
filing amended declarations when neces 
sary to wipe out earlier overpayments. 
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Your Neighbor’s ‘Jeep’ 


A friend in need is a friend in deed. 


The friend is the Nickel in your neigh- 
bor’s ‘Jeep.’ The deed is the help it gives 
in plowing out your driveway when you’re 
snowed under. 


The four-wheeled work horse named ‘Jeep’ 
is tireless, because many a part gets extra 
strength and toughness from Nickel. For 
steels containing Nickel stand up to stress, 
wear and heat. 


For these reasons, automotive engineers 
use Nickel alloys in busses...trucks... 
wherever their extra stamina is needed. 


In many, many things you use every day 
Nickel serves unseen. That’s why Nickel is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 
the story of Nickel from ancient discovery to 
modern-day use. Address Dept. 12x. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.--VYour Unseen Friend 
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Prices have broken again in commodi- 
ties as business activity is slowed 
by cold weather, normal seasonal 
influences and fear of a slump. 

Grain futures since February 4 have 
had the sharpest drop in history of 
the futures markets. Wheat for May 
delivery sold at 70 cents below its 
peak, corn 65, oats 31, soybeans 
$1.27. In a week wheat lost 49 
cents, corn 42, oats 20, soybeans 44. 

Losses have spread to other com- 
modities in cash trading. Prices on 
February 11, February 2 and at 
their postwar peaks follow: 

Peak Feb.2 Feb.11 


Hogs, 100 Ibs. $30.25 $27.12 $23.87 


Steers, 100 Ibs. 32.25 29.75 26.75 
Flaxseed, bu. 8.50 6.90 6.00 
Wool tops, |b. 1.91 1.88 1.70 
Cotton, lb. .394 346 316 
Cottonseed oil, Ib. .412 is 235 
Hides, lb. 378 322 .288 
Lard, lb. 40 254 2] 
Rubber, |b. 258 Ba be .204 
Tallow, lb. .278 232 18 
Cocoa beans, lb. .535 A5 425 
Butter, lb. .885 87 825 


Industrial-goods prices, in the week 
ended February 7, fell at wholesale 
for the first time in twenty weeks. 
Hides and leather products and 
chemicals slumped. 

Stock prices sagged. The Dow-Jones 
average of 30 industrials slipped to 
165.69 on February 11. It was 
170.95 on February 4 and about 
163 at the low points of 1946 and 
1947. 

Production is off, largely because of 
bad weather and the gas shortage. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
92.7 per cent of capacity for the 
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week ended February 14, compared 
with 94 the previous week. 
Output of factories dropped to 194.6 
on the U.S. News-World Report 
indicator in the week ended Febru- 
ary 7, from 196.3 the previous week 
and a January peak of 199.7. 
Bank credit is growing more slowly. 
Loans rose to $43,100,000,000 on 
December 31, up $520,000,000 
from November. That compares 
with gains of $800,000,000 in No- 
vember and $1,400,000,000 in Oc- 
tober. From December 31 to Febru- 
ary 4 loans of reporting member 
banks grew only $23,000,000. 
Business is borrowing less, apparently 
because it has cut its inventory pur- 
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chasing. Bank loans to business fell 

$83,000,000 in the week ended Feb- 

ruary 4, the fourth decline in six 
~ weeks. 

Inventories totaled $41,200,000,000 
at the end of December, up $600,- 
000,000 from November after al- 
lowing for seasonal influences. De- 
partment-store stocks were equal to 
2.6 months’ sales, compared with 
2.1 in September. 

A cut in new orders, if it results from 
the price decline, can quickly cut 
the rate of factory output in soft- 
goods industries. Business inven- 
tories then would fall, unless retail 
sales fell more rapidly. In that 
case, the inventory drop would only 
be delayed. 

Contract awards for new construc- 
tion fell to $625,000,000 in Decem- 
ber from $715,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, a seasonal drop. In January 
awards were a bit lower than in 
December, though a rise is normal. 

Prices hold the answer to the business 
trend. 

Industrial-goods prices, as shown in 
the top chart, have risen steeply 
since 1939 along with prices of farm 
products. A major drop has never 
occurred in one group without a 
major drop in the other. If prices of 
farm products now continue to fall, 
prices of industrial goods will follow. 

A slump in business, if one comes 
soon, is likely to appear gradually. 
Spending for inventories, plant and 
equipment, and residential construc- 
tion, all very sensitive to changes 
in the price outlook, are now being 
closely watched. 
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POINT NUMBER TWO IN 
REPUBLIC’S FIVE POINT POLICY 





A quality of product 
uniformly good and capable 
of delivering service 
results that should 
reasonably be 
‘. expected. 


R EF U B 
LEE RUBBER 
Lee D 


A Distributor serves you Best 





Fairway water hose is a dis- 
tinctive, long-life water carrier 
for many uses. : 

It is exible, easy to handle, 
and will not kink. Premium 
braided construction combines 
strength and flexibility beyond 
service requirements. 

The tough cover resists abra- 
sion, chipping, and sun check- 
ing. 


YOU PAY NOTHING TO HAVE A REPUBLIC RUBBER DISTRIBUTOR’S 
TRAINED STAFF EASE YOUR PURCHASING ROUTINE 


Your purchasing is really ““modernized’’ when 
you take full advantage of a Republic Rubber Dis- 
tributor’s facilities. Envision the time and trouble 
you save by having ONE reliable source of in- 
formation and supply — ONE personal contact — 
ONE telephone inquiry —- ONE purchase order — 
ONE invoice and ONE check rather than multiple 
contacts and extra bookkeeping. Your Republic 
Rubber Distributor is a dependable source for 
information regarding industrial supplies. Why not 
save by simplifying your buying habits now? 
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MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION 











e. t€ rE Ub & & € S&S BV. t-.S5 t @u-N 
& TIRE CORPORATION YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
eluxe Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. 

















This is one of the production marvels 





of the day—a continuous sheet-strip 
mill. Red-hot flat-rolled steel streams 
out of it at speeds as high as 20 miles 
per hour. We call the mill “continu- 
ous” because the steel, entering the 
series of massive rolls as a chunky 
slab, never pauses until it has been 
squeezed out into a wide, thin rib- 
bon, ready for final rolling. 

Part of the time this mill is working 
for you. You and your friends and 
neighbors are all consumers of the 
steel it processes. Sheet steel for 
smoothly-curving automobile bodies; 


for gleaming ranges, kitchen cabinets, 


refrigerators, and washing machines; 
for air ducts in heating and ventilat- 
ing systems, and for roofing for the 
farmer’s barns. Steel for the fuel-oil 
tank in your cellar and for the steel- 
and-tin cans containing fruit juices, 
soups and shortening that line your 
kitchen shelves. 

The continuous sheet-strip mill is so 
efficient a producer and turns out so 
superior a product that virtually all 
sheet steel is now made in this way. 
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One of the early continuous sheet- 
strip mill installations was at Bethle- 
hem’s plant at Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Soon afterwards we put in a second 
continuous mill at Sparrows Point, 
Md. A third Bethlehem continuous 
mill, also at Sparrows Point, entered 
production early this year. 

This additional big unit is part of a 
postwar expansion program involving 
an expenditure of approximately 
$300,000,000 that is adding substan- 
tially to our capacity to produce steel 
sheets for the manufacture of motor 
cars, household equipment, and a great 
array of other items in everyday ust. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Some problems may be straightened out with an ending to the boom. 

Profits won't be argued about so much. Profits shrink rapidly in any 
period when prices decline, when the volume of business begins to fall off. 

Cost increases are likely to slow down, or to end. Employers aie likely to 
balk at giving wage increases year after year, to accept all cost increases. 

Efficiency is likely to go up. The boom hides a lot of inefficiency. 

Labor unions probably will become less militant. In a period when job 
losses are threatened, labor leaders are likely to be more willing to settle. 








What is developing, in all probability, is an end to a sellers' market. 
Buyers are to come back into their own. Sellers have been calling all 
turns. Often they have held back goods so prices would rise. Now they may come 

out with some hoarded wares and try to push them off, cater to buyers. 
Seller advantage has disappeared in some lines, may be going in others. 














What happened in farm commodities could spread to other materials. 

Building materials appear most vulnerable. They're perched as high on the 
price pyramid as farm prices. A slight drop in demand could topple them. 

Steel might become more plentiful. It will if expansion plans fold. 

Oil and gasoline, which promise to be scarce for two years, could prove to 
be another fooler. People won't drive cars so much if their incomes drop. 

Clothing prices also bear watching. They are due to rise 5 to 10 per cent. 
But the price rise is coming at a time when consumers may cut Spending. 

A shift from a sellers’ to a buyers' market is a time for business to be cau-= 
a tious. It's a time when pricing should be careful, when costs should be scru- 
tinized, when markets should be analyzed closely. The time may be here. 
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P Tighter credit also is developing to coincide with an easing of prices. 

Mortgage money definitely is becoming harder to get. Banks are sShying away 
from easy Title 6 loans, despite the Government guarantee against loss. 

Business loans by reporting banks dropped for the second successive week in 
the period ended February 4. They are now $97,000,000 below the peak. 

Checking deposits also are down in reporting banks by $592,000,000. 
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sheet- Treasury policy of Squeezing the supply of money and credit has not changed. 
3ethle- Cash surplus is being used for this purpose, and it's big right now. 
N. Y. Savings bond drive, to begin in March, is aimed at the same goal. 
second When credit tightens at the same time buying softens, business can be 
Point, squeezed from two sides. Inventories may prove excesSive and money to carry 
inuous them may not be available. That might force some dumping at sacrifice prices. 
ntered 

Price slumps also threaten to kill any plans for business tax revision. 
rt ofa An overhaul of the tax system had been a major Republican goal. Idea was 
olving to weed out inequities, put taxes on a firm base that could be used for years. 
nately Treasury had been co-operating by studying 3l special tax problems. 
bstan- fj Falling prices, however, are putting a crimp in those plans. Congress is 
e steel not eager to risk revenue losses in a period of probable declining income. 
motor Nearly all suggestions for tax revision or reform would reduce revenue. 
1 great 
Ly use. A token bill, approving less costly tax changes, will be offered. 


If adopted, to apply on 1949 income, it may contain these changes: 
A carry-forward of ’.%sses for 5 to 6 years, to replace the carry-back. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Treasury favors this change because it makes revenue estimating easier. 

Retained corporate earnings also may get some clarification. Business now 
is a bit skittish over Section 102, tax penalties on excessive retentions. 

Stock options to employes may get different tax treatment. At present, any 
advantage gained from stock options is held to be income to the employe. 

"Notch corporations," those earning between $25,000 and $50,000 a year, may 
get some tax reduction. In this bracket the corporate tax is 53 per cent. 

None of these changes would cost very much in reduced Treasury revenue. 











Ruled out, at this time, by shifting conditions, are these tax changes: 

Double tax on corporate earnings. Opposition is strong to the policy of 
tax earnings when made and when distributed, but it brings in revenue. 

Larger allowances for depreciation. That would be costly in revenue. 

Excise revisions on any large scale are to be delayed for same reasons. 

Tax-exempt corporations are likely to keep their exemptions. This is too 
hot an issue for an election year. Farm co-operatives, for one, oppose it. 











Tax-cut plans for individuals may lead to more argument before adoption. 

Democrats may not be so eager to override a veto if they are persuaded that 
the cost of cutting taxes will mean a budget deficit for fiscal year 1949. 

A budget deficit for fiscal 1949 is a distinct possibility if prices and 
business activity continue to fall. Spending would be high, revenue lower. 

It's still a good bet, however, that some tax-cutting bill will get by Con- 
gress this year and that a veto can be overridden. Republicans are almost unan- 
imously committed. Conservative Democrats are for personal tax cuts, too. 

Shape of the tax bill will be as previously reported--income splits by hus- 
bands and wives, higher individual exemptions, some cuts in surtaxes. 














Added business-control proposals are being put on legislative shelves. 

Rent control, once almost certain, may now get only a 30-day extension 
while Congressmen study the problem. Outlook still favors a year's extension, 
finally, but control terms are likely to make it easier to increase rents. 

Rationing of meat or other scarce materials stands no chance right now. 

Price control is getting no consideration at all, any more. 

Allocation of industrial materials, on a mandatory basis, is out. Only 
exceptions are synthetic rubber, tin, antimony, fats and oils. 

Bank credit is not to be subjected to any new federal regulations. 

Consumer-credit controls are not to be restored in any form. 

Congress Simply is losing interest in an anti-inflation control program at 
this time. The trend in commodity prices convinces them it's not necessary. 

















On other issues, emphasis will shift in Congress, too. 

Price-support program for farm commodities will become a big issue. The 
present program expires next December 31 unless renewed by Congress. 

Farm prices probably will be supported on the present basis during 1949 as 
well as 1948. Congress will be tempted to grant a one-year extension. 

Parity formula on which farm-price supports rest will be changed at some 
future time, but probably not in 1948. A change in "parity" involves a fight 
among farm groups, with producers of some commodities standing to benefit, with 
others standing to lose relative position. It's like a tariff fight. 

Wheat carry-over requirement is likely to be removed. Congress voted to 
require a minimum U.S. stockpile of at least 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. To 
comply with that requirement, Government is having to slow down buying. 














Synthetic-rubber industry promises to remain in Government hands for some 
years to come. Congress has trouble mapping out a permanent rubber plan. 

Rubber manufacturers still are to be required to use some percentages of 
synthetic in their products. That's needed to insure synthetic production. 
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S= The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to announce the 
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opening, at the Port of Norfolk, Va., of one of the largest and 
With the addition of Pier ‘‘N’’, the Nor- 
folk and Western's facilities at the 
year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
include five modern merchandise 
freight piers and supporting ware- 
houses with approximately 1,965,000 
square feet of floor space, and a grain 
elevator of 750,000 bushels storage ca- 
pacity, all geared to the tempo of Pre- 
cision Transportation, 


most modern merchandise freight piers ever built. Pier ‘‘N’’, 
with warehouses and supporting yard, built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, and equipped with the most up-to-date 
handling facilities, is designed to serve shippers with the 
greatest possible speed and overall efficiency. 


Pier ‘‘N’’ is 390 feet wide and 1,100 feet long, covering an 





area of about tenacres. It is of fireproof construction through- 
out with a modern sprinkler system for the protection of 


at goods. Following are some advantages this great new pier 


offers exporters, importers and coast-wise shippers: 


@ Four of the largest ocean-going nected with the pier by a covered run- 
freighters can be accommodated way. A new 535-car-capacity yard 
simultaneously at Pier ‘‘N’’. serves both pier and warehouses. 


@ The pier shed, 320 feet wide and 


1,000 feet long, contains sufficient @ Facilities for speedy handling of 
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floor space to lay out the entire car- 
goes of the four ships. 


@ Pier ‘‘N”’ is served by six tracks, two 
on each 35 foot apron, and two ex- 
tending through the center of the 
pier shed. 


@ Twolarge new warehouses, each 100 
feet wide and 1,000 feet long, are con- 
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freight include five-ton cargo masts 
on each side extending the length of 
the pier; two 15-ton gantry revolving 
cranes; four motorized winches on 
each side for spotting freight cars; 
overhead steel doors, 15 by 18 feet, to 
provide easy access to pier shed. 


@ A modern fumigating plant is now 
being installed. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 


Send the address at which copies are now being received 
ond the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News-World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. US-2, Niles, Mich. 
RUSH information on Harder-Freez ( ) 12 or 
( ) 24 cu. ft. Chest( )9or( ) 18 cu. ft. Upright 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always count on the 
National Labor Relations Board disquali- 
fying a union in a collective-bargaining 
election because officers of the union’s 
local refuse to sign non-Communist aff- 
davits. NLRB allows a union to appear 
on an election ballot in one plant where 
its international officers signed affidavits 
and the election petition was filed in the 
name of the international union. Officers 
of the union local did not file Taft-Hartley 
Act affidavits. 


* & © 


YOU CAN sometimes keep the power 
to change the beneficiaries under a trust 
that you set up without having to pay a 
tax on the trust’s income. The U. S. Court 
of Claims rules in one case that reserva- 
tion by the creator of a long-term irrevoc- 
able trust of power to change the bene- 
ficiaries to anyone except himself and his 
wife does not, by itself, make the trust 
income taxable to him. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on the Govern- 
ment’s reimbursing you, under a cosf- 
plus-fixed-fee contract, for the cost of 
your company’s institutional advertising. 
The Comptroller General decides that 
such expenses are not reimbursable items 
of cost. Also, a contrary ruling by the War 
Department Board of Contract Appeals is 
held not to be binding on the Comptroller 
General’s office. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, refuse to 
bargain with a union that is seeking 
recognition as bargaining representative 
for your employes, until the union estab- 
lishes its rights in a NLRB election. The 
Board rules in one case that refusal by 
an employer to bargain under these cir- 
cumstances was reasonable. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views about 
the Federal Trade Commission’s proposed 
trade-practice rules for the wholesale 
confectionery industry at a public hearing 
to be held at the agency’s Washington 
office on March 2. Views on the proposed 
rules can be given orally or in writing, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get the Gov- 
ernment to pay you the amount that it is 
withholding under your contract, as an 


and administrative decisions; 


offset against disputed overpayments, 
even though you offer to put up a surety 
bond to assure repayment of the total 
amount of overpayment plus interest. The 
Comptroller General says payments of 
this kind should be withheld until the 
dispute is settled. 


oe & £4 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility 
for antiunion activities of your foremen 
merely by posting a notice assuring your 
employes of their freedom to join a union 
without fear of reprisal. NLRB says that 
this is not enough. It says that an em. 
ployer, to protect himself against charges 
of unfair labor practice, should disavow 
past and future interference by foremen 
with organizing activities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get an income 
tax deduction for war losses suffered by 
you while a resident of the U.S., even 
though you are a citizen of a foreign 
country, The U.S. Tax Court allows one 
resident alien, who was a citizen of a 
neutral country, to deduct war losses 
where he shows his property in Holland 
and France was in existence and owned 
by him when war was declared. 


SS 2 & 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat asa 
nontaxable transaction the exchange of 
municipal bonds of the same face value 
when the securities have different ma- 
turity and call dates and different rates 
of interest. A circuit court of appeals 
finds in one transaction of this kind that 
the bonds exchanged differed materially, 
and that a taxable gain resulted. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now deal with the Secur- 
ties and Exchange Commission at its new 
headquarters at 425 Second Street, N. W., 
Washington. The agency announces that 
its main office has been moved back to 
Washington from Philadelphia. 


* &* 


YOU CAN arrange with the Depart 
ment of the Interior for purchase of 
timber, sand, stone, gravel and certain 
other natural resources from public lands 
of the U. S. The Department issues regu- 
lations under which its Bureau of Land 
Management will dispose of these ma 
terials, 





Conclusions expressed in these pte ena are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In ma 


ing their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News-Wortd 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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A VISION TELLS THE STORY. 
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There’s no frost on Thermopane show 
window above. But vision through the 
ordinary window is obscured in cold 
weather. Waltham (Mass.) Super Mar- 
ket. Architect: Sumner Schein, Boston. 


enlarged, unretouched snapshot dramatizes 
Thermopane’s clarity, on left, in a floral 
shop where humidity fogs single glass at 
right. Mangel Florist, Wilmette, Ill. 
Designer: Donald Stuart King, Chicago. 
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These two photographs illustrate the striking efficiency 
of Thermopane*, Libbey-Owens:Ford’s mass-produced 
insulating windowpane. Note condensation and frost 





through glass, lightens the load on air-conditioning 

sytems, deadens outside noises. It is factory-fabricated 
and installed as a unit. 
on the regular glass, while Thermopane in the adjacent Thermopane units are available in over 60 standard 


window in each installation is clear. sizes for stores, homes, offices, factories, schools, 


Thermopane is composed of two or more panes of hospitals and other buildings. For additional informa- 
glass with dehydrated air between ... bonded into a 
unit with L-O-F’s Bondermetic Seal*. The sealed-in dry 
airinsulates ... helps prevent moisture forming on the 


tion write for our Thermopane book and Don Graf's 

Sheets on 

Glass Company, 
3, Ohio. 


Technical Thermopane. Libbey - Owens: 


1528 Nicholas 


Ford 


Toledo 


Building, 


inside surface. Thermopane also reduces heat loss *® 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD Makes (/fermopane 





PLASTICS 
Molding Materials, Glues and 
Industrial Resins, 





WHEREVER vision 1s IMPORTANT 
USE 0-8 Giass 


LIBBEY* OWENS ° FORD 
a Gaede, )Vamew GLASS 





Coating Compounds 


PLASKON DIVISION 
Toledo, Ohio 
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You don’t ride two bikes 
when one is enough... 





Why pay for duplicate electric systems 





where one will do the job? 


One of America’s greatest assets is 
the network of electric company trans- 
mission lines that carry light and 
power to nearly every corner of the 
nation. 

Some people in government want 
to build duplicating systems, at heavy 
cost to you and other taxpayers, in- 
stead of using these ready-made net- 
works to distribute electricity made 
at government dams. Transmission 


ONE HOUR LATER. New time for the Electric Hour — 
Tue Hour or Caarm. Sundays, 5:30 P. M., EST, CBS, 


lines cost many thousands of dollars 
a mile! 

Power produced at government- 
built dams should be sold, without 
special privilege or discrimination, 
to the existing power systems for 
distribution. 

This will save the expensive 
duplication of transmission facilities, 
help to co-ordinate the entire power 


supply of each geographical region, 


and assure its widest possible use at 
the lowest practical rates. 

Any savings made possible by this 
plan should be passed along to the 
users of electricity, under regulation 
by State Commissions or other prop: 
erly constituted regulatory bodies. 


This will assure all the benefits o § 


river development and hydro-powet 
without the added expense of govert 
ment duplication. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric servitt 
and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this advertise 
ment is published by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 
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MELBOURNE... .BATAVIA....RIO DE JANEIRO....LONDON.... 





It's time to take a new look at world commodities. Thinking has to be 
geared to new prices and what they mean. Significant point may be that the 
relapse is centered in agricultural prices. Now they're more nearly in line 
with other prices. Question is whether prices of industrial commodities are to 
start sagging. Here's the way things look in agricultural products: 

Grain prices in the U.S. have tobogganed. But British deals freeze the 
prices for most Canadian and Australian wheat. Other wheat still sells high. 
Even with improved crop prospects, there still isn't going to be enough to go 
around in the world. This factor may prop up sagging prices in the U.S. 

Cotton is down near the support price. It will take big new crops to 
satisfy demand. World carry-over is small. Prices could level off. 

Fats and oils took a bad price tumble. But, in these, too, there is a 
serious world deficit. Increased production of palm oil and copra in the East 
Indies would make a big difference, but it will take time. 

- Sugar prices have been sliding for months. World sugar shortage is just 
about over. Cuban crop is big. Snapback in the Philippines and the East Indies 
will be sharp. Beet-Sugar prospects are good. Prices are on the downtrend. 

Coffee prices are Sliding off. There seems to be enough coffee available 
to meet demand, although quality isn't good. But Marshall Plan countries won't 
absorb nearly as much coffee as before the war. Chances favor lower prices over 
the longer term, as more African and East Indian coffee hits the market. 











Cocoa is in very short supply. But prices are weak. Main worry is that 
chocolate prices are too high for consumers in both the U.S. and Europe. 

Natural-rubber prices are down nearly to the level for synthetic rubber. 
Shortage days in rubber are rapidly passing. So odds are against any big spurt 
in rubber prices. This is bad news for Malaya and the East Indies. Market for 
synthetic rubber will be guaranteed in the United States. 





In the metals field not much has happened--yet. 
Scrap-metal prices, except for steel, are lower. That may be significant. 
Copper and zinc prices are being watched closely. Both are regarded as 
fairly vulnerable. Copper production is growing, eSpecially in Canada. Zinc, 
at present prices, is up against competition from aluminum. 
Tin this year will move into a surplus position. Bolivia will be the first 
producer affected, if prices dip. Costs of other producing areas are lower. 
Lower prices for these nonferrous metals might result in buying for the 
U.S. strategic stockpile. 
Steel and lead continue in heavy demand around the world. 
Prices for many industrial products are pegged to metal prices. If a full- 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) f 


fledged setback occurs, metal prices will have to join the procession. 
Point to watch now is what happens to these industrial commodities. 
Thus far, they've held up pretty well in price. 
But a break in business confidence could change that picture fast. 
Worried selling in major security markets around the globe shows how 
uncertain businessmen have become. Fear moves fast. 
Psychological factors now are all-important. 








What do lower American prices mean to other countries? 

If you assume the shakeout is about over, for the time being, other coun- 
tries won't be hit too hard. 

Those selling to the U.S.--mainly the raw-material countries--will have to 
adjust to somewhat lower prices sooner than they thought. But, sooner or later, 
this time had to come. Main trouble for these countries will be selling at 
lower prices but buying manufactured imports at present high prices. 

Those buying farm products in the U.S. obviously will benefit. Cash buyers 
will be able to stretch their dollars further. 

But a major break in all American prices, industrial and agricultural, and 
a recession psychology feeding on itself would spell trouble in many areas. 

Britain normally does pretty well when commodity prices nose-dive. Britain 
then buys raw materials cheaply. Prices of finished goods she sells usually 
stay up long after commodities go down. That improves her terms of trade. 

But now it might not work out quite so well for Britain. The rub is that 
Britain has a number of long-term contracts with Empire suppliers--for instance, 
in meat, dairy products, coffee, sisal. Prices are set in these contracts for 
years ahead. Perhaps suppliers would cut prices, but that's not sure. 

. So the prices Britain pays are not as flexible as they used to be. 

France and other countries depending largely on exports of luxuries would 
not do well if Americans develop a depression fear. In fact, such a psychology 
would play hob with export ideas of most European countries. 

Latin-American, Asiatic and African countries will be Squeezed, if prices 
for their chief products decline much more sharply than prices for their 
imports. Results would be more stimulation for home industries plus painful 
readjustment in order to lower costs of main exports. 

Scramble for markets among exporting countries could bring drastic competi- 
4 tion. Wave of currency devaluations is possible as during the early 1930s. 

But much depends on what happens now in the United States. 
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What does all this mean to the Marshall Plan? 

So far, all the price break means is that the cost of the first 15 months | 
of the Marshall Plan will be no larger than present estimates. Cost estimates 
of the Truman Administration were based on July 1, 1947, prices plus 7% per 
cent. Basic commodities last week got back to that level. If prices skid lower, 
there will be savings in the dollar cost of European aid, as now estimated. 

Recent talk of slicing Marshall Plan appropriations has worried London and 
Paris. But if U.S. food prices continue to drop, there will be less worry. For K 
then, a smaller number of dollars would buy as much as before. : 

Also, London feels that American Congressmen now may see Marshall Plan aid 
as a welcome prop for prices and for exports. The thought is that pressure will 
come from farm groups troubled by the specter of surpluses in months ahead. 
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The South Has A ’’New Look”, Too! 


The up-to-the-minute modern South has a 
new look too...one that’s setting the business 
style for the nation. 


You can see it in the thousands of busy 
modern industries all along the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System . . . in the endless 
volume and variety of finished products they’re 
fashioning .. . in the new factories going up 


everywhere ...in the rapid expansion of 





established businesses . . . in the optimism 
and confidence on all sides. 

In this “new look” you will find a bright 
pattern for your economic future . . . years of 
unlimited opportunity in a fertile land that’s 
tailor-made for sound industrial growth and 
prosperity. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Srnec? F.' Por mrvecs 


—= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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The Hearst Newspapers\t 
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tall upon all churches to 


Brotherhood 


FROM AN EDITORIAL WRITTEN BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, FEBRUARY 27, 1938 


“In union of the churches of God against 
atheism and paganism there is strength to 
succeed. 

“{n division there is almost certain defeat. 

“It is not enough for the churches to 
wish and to say and to believe that moral 
and religious sentiment will triumph in the 
end. 

“Tt is the pre-eminent duty of the churches 
totake the necessary measures to make sure 
that righteousness shall triumph and religion 
shall survive. 

“There is a certain day in San Francisco 


| when representatives of various religions, 

| Jews, Catholics and Protestants, get to- 

| gether and speak and plan in harmonious 

} co-operation for the advancement of all 
religion. 


“That day is called Brotherhood Day. 


“Every day should be brotherhood day 
among the free churches of America. 


“But to promote the happy condition of 
universal brotherhood of all anti-pagan 





religions let us begin by having throughout 
the nation a series of brotherhood days like 
the one observed in San Francisco. 


“There is a greater work to be done in 
the world in behalf of righteousness and 
religion, justice and tolerance, than any 
one church can accomplish. 


‘Cannot all the churches unite in brother- 
hood to make its accomplishment absolutely 
sure?” 


WRAP ear 


The last week in February has been pro- 
claimed Brotherhood Week all across the 
nation. The Hearst Newspapers are proud of 
the part they have played in helping to make 
this expression of tolerance and unity and 
mutual respect an American Institution. 

They will continue to work for brotherhood 
among all religions and sects and creeds. For, 
brotherhood is our surest defense against the 
forces of godlessness which are riding rough- 
shod in other parts of the world. 
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GERMAN MACHINERY Munich, Germany 
Light and heavy-machinery industries in Bavaria, in the 
United States zone of occupation, are working on $13,000,000 
in orders from other countries. Printing presses are being made 
for Argentina, Diesel motors for France, motorcycles for Italy, 
machine tools and drawing instruments for the U. S. and other 
nations, and trucks for Yugoslavia. The Bavarian chinaware 
industry is planning on $14,000,000 in export orders this year, 
about double the 1947 figure. The makers of china believe 
orders can be met because they have obtained bigger allot- 
ments of coal, clay, and gold used for edging and decorating. 
© 00 
RAILWAY COACHES Oxford, England 
Stainless-steel railway coaches soon will be produced in 
volume for the first time in Great Britain. The Pressed Steel 
Co., of Oxford, will turn out the coaches at its new plant near 
Glasgow, Scotland. The first coach made by the company, 
called the “Silver Princess,” already is in operation on the 
London-Edinburgh run. It has first-class accommodations for 
18 passengers and third-class accommodations for 30. It has 
nonglare windows, fluorescent lighting, air conditioning and 
seats that can be easily adjusted by the passenger. The new 
coach weighs 5 to 7 tons less than most coaches of the same 
capacity now in operation. Introduction of the new coach in 
Britain was made possible by the Budd Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., a pioneer in the construction of stainless-steel railway 
coaches in the United States. The Pressed Steel Co. is using 
the methods of construction developed by the Budd Co. 
Despite Britain’s need for new railway coaches, a large pro- 
portion of the Pressed Steel Co. output will be exported. 


oo°o 


CARS TO EUROPE Washington 


M. re than 3,000 American travelers will take their cars with 
the. : to Europe this year, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion estimates. This will be about 1,000 more than were 





PONY TRACTOR: Joseph W. Frazer and J. C. Jacques 
display their new six-horsepower model for small farms 
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shipped over by travelers last year. The expected rise in ship- 
ments is attributed to these factors: increased shipping space 
available for autos on transatlantic liners; elimination by 
European countries of gasoline rationing for American tourists, 
or the granting of larger allotments; probable decline in car 
shipment rates from $650 to about $450 for the round trip, 
The Association reports that European highways are in good 
condition. 
ra) 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION Sydney, Australia 
More than 30 representatives of British industrial firms are 
in Australia investigating the possibilities for setting up fac- 
tories. Government officials expect that British businessmen 
will invest millions of dollars in Australian plants within the 
next few years, mainly in the textile, coal, automobile, motion- 
picture and steel industries. Chief interest is being shown in 
New South Wales as a site for operations, but other Australian 
States also are being considered. Last year, the Australian 
public itself invested about $83,000,000 in new capital for 
expansion of Australian industry, a record amount. One hun- 
dred and ninety-nine companies raised new capital in 1947, 
Among these, 57 were engaged in manufacturing, 31 in engi- 
neering, 29 in mining, 13 in retail trade, 13 in investment and 
9 in construction. 
° 
ALCOHOL DISTILLERY Montevideo 
Uruguay’s new alcohol distillery, under construction near 
Paysandu on the Uruguay River, will go into operation before 
the end of this year. The plant will have a capacity of 1,600,- 
000 gallons a year and will double Uruguay’s output of alco- 
hol. There is.only one alcohol refinery in Uruguay now, on the 
Bay of Montevideo, The production of the two plants is ex- 
pected to meet domestic demands for alcohol, some possibly 
being left over for export. The new distillery, being built by 
S. D. Hicks Engineering Co., Inc., of Boston, Mass., will pro- 
duce alcohol for use in industry and in beverages. 
© 00 
CASH REGISTERS Dayton, Ohio 
National Cash Register Co. is expanding its Toronto, On- 
tario, plant by 50 per cent to meet increasing demand in 
Canada and abroad. The new facilities are to be ready by 
midsummer. Two cash registers of a new design have gone 
into production in Canada for export. Some parts for these 
models are drawn from National Cash Register plants in the 
United States, but machining and assembly are done at the 
Toronto plant. 


° 
LIGHTWEIGHT TRACTOR York, Pa. 
A new lightweight tractor developed by the Frazer Farm 
Equipment Corp., wholly owned subsidiary of Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp., is expected to be produced at a rate of about 
1,000 a month. In the first few days after the new machine, 


described by company officials as “the agricultural equivalent § 


of the Model T Ford,” was displayed in New York, orders 
came in at a rate of more than 100 a day. About one eighth 
of production is to be sold abroad, principally to the Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay and Argentina. The Jaques Power 
Saw Co., of Denison, Tex., and Swiss engineers co-operated 
with the Frazer organization in developing the tractor, which 
is for use on farms up to 20 acres. It weighs 1,020 pounds and 
is slightly less than seven feet long. Its air-cooled engine is of 
six horsepower, the smallest ever to run a tractor in the United 
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States. The engine is warmed up on gasoline fuel and then is 
powered by kerosene. 
© 0 0 
COAL OUTPUT Buenos Aires 
Argentina is beginning to make a little headway in its effort 
to develop its coal resources, The mines in Rio Turbio, in the 
guthern part of the country, are producing 150 tons a day. 
The production rate is to be raised to 1,000 tons a day in 1949. 
The goal is a production of 6,000 tons a day. One of Argen- 
tina’s biggest difficulties in exploiting its coal resources is 
transportation. The country now imports almost all the coal 
it consumes, about 3,000,000 tons a year. 
ra) 
TROLLEY -BUSSES Santiago, Chile 
Trolley-busses built in the United States are being used for 
the first time in this capital of Chile. The first 35 of a purchase 
ot 100 already are in operation, and the rest are to be de- 
livered by the end of March. The trolley-busses, built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co., carry 45  pas- 
sngers, The General Electric Co. built the 140-horsepower 
motors, Material used in the overhead-wire trolleys was fur- 
nished by the Ohio Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. Trolley- 
busses also are to be introduced in Buenos Aires soon, 
a) 
COAL PRODUCTION Oslo, Norway 
Coal production on the Norwegian island of Spitsbergen is 
exceeding the prewar rate. Before the war, output of the mines 
was about 300,000 tons a year. The production rate now is 
about 320,000 tons a year and is still going up. The mines, 
operated by the Great Norwegian Spitsbergen Coal Co., a 
Government concern, were badly damaged by the Germans 
during the war, but despite shortages of materials the com- 
pany’s rebuilding program is almost complete. Spitsbergen is 
Norway's only domestic source of coal, usually producing 
about 10 per cent of the country’s needs. Before the war, Nor- 
way used 3,000,000 tons of coal and coke each year, but now 
is consuming about 2,500,000 tons because industry as a whole 
is not yet back to normal. 
© 00 
AIRCRAFT ORDERS Santa Monica, Calif. 
Orders for 11 DC-6s have been placed with the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. by United Air Lines and Delta Air Lines. This 
raises the number of DC-6s on order to 55, Of these, 35 are 
for foreign operators, including 17 for Scandinavian Air Lines 
System; 7 for K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines; 6 for FAMA, the 
Argentine state air line; 3 for Peruvian International Airways 
(PIAC), and 2 for Philippine Air Lines, Inc. Delivery of these 
planes is to be completed in September. 
© o°0 
HARBOR EXPANSION Rio de Janeiro 
A 4,000-yard extension to harbor facilities is being con- 
structed at this port by Cobrasil, S. A., local agents for the 
Republic Steel Corp. The new berths will provide space for 
four large and six medium-sized freighters and will ease con- 
gestion at the port. Heavy equipment has been ordered from 
the United States, including Diesel-electric locomotives, steam 
locomotives and a floating crane with a capacity of 60 tons. 
€ new facilities are to be completed by October. 


© 00 
BRITISH FORD EXPORTS Dagenham, England 
Another auto manufacturer in Britain is joining in the drive 
to sell cars in the United States. The Ford Motor Co. of Great 
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Operations Throughout the World 








Britain is planning to send passenger and commercial vehicles 
to America at a rate of about 1,000 a month for at least six 
months. The British Ford is smaller and lighter than the 
American model, and the company will try to develop the 
American market by stressing the car’s advantages in crowded 
traffic conditions. The export program is being undertaken to 
help Britain earn dollars and to provide Ford dealers in the 
U.S. with a larger number of Ford cars to offer to buyers. 
The Ford concern in Briain has made more than 250,000 
vehicles since the war ended, 


© 0 Oo 
TANTALITE DEPOSITS Canherra, Australia 
A rich lode of tantalite near Port Hedi:.ad, in Western 
Australia, is to be developed by Tantalite, Ltd., a new com- 
pany capitalized at $650,000. The company, which also will 
work beryllium and other metals, will set up special process- 
ing plants near Perth. Tantalum, the metal made from tanta- 
lite, sells for $115,000 a ton. Most of the output of Tantalite, 
Ltd., will go to Britain. The metal is used in the making of 
fine tools and apparatus, such as electronic tubes in radar. 
o-oo oO 
CONCRETE PLANTS Warsaw 
Poland has ordered two concrete manufacturing — plants 
from the Skoda Works at Pilsen in Czechoslovakia. Each plant 
will be able to produce 700,000 tons of cement and concrete 
a year. They are to go into operation next year. 
© 0 Oo 
SKODA PRODUCTION Pilsen, Czechoslovakia 
Output of factories operated by the Skoda Works in Czecho- 
slovakia now surpasses prewar levels, although reconstruction 
and expansion programs have not been completed. The organi- 
zation produces a large variety of products, including steel 
castings, machinery, machine tools, locomotives, trolley- 
busses, electric motors and tractors. A new locomotive shop, 
the largest in Europe, has just been completed. 





eae 
BATTERED BUT BOOMING: One of the many Skoda plants 
in Czechoslovakia, whose output now tops prewar levels 
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Life Around the 


If you can’t afford to visit Switzerland, 
never mind—the skiing's bad anyway 


GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 

HERE ARE SO few vacationers in Swit- 
) nae this winter that a visitor can 
practically have an Alp to himself. Cur- 
rency problems and warm weather are 
keeping the skiers away in droves. Even 
the Winter Olympic Games at St. Moritz 
brought the Swiss little trade for their 
vital resort industry. 

An American can have a holiday in 
Switzerland this season almost as cheaply 
as he can in New England. He can get 
a lot of Swiss francs for his dollars. But, 
when visitors from Britain, France and 
Italy exchange their money for Swiss 
francs, they find that they haven’t much 
to spend. 

On top of this, there are currency re- 
strictions and travel bans in most Euro- 
pean countries. Warm weather now has 
struck the final blow. The result is that 
Switzerland’s best customers, the Euro- 
peans, are staying at home. 

The Olympic Games brought trade to 
only a few of Switzerland’s 140 resort 
towns. Empty rooms predominate in 
Switzerland’s 600 resort hotels and thou- 
sands of pensions. Villagers are learning 
that hard currency and warm weather 
can spell disaster even for the prosperous 
Swiss. 

Rain and warm winds in January 
brought sighs of relief from most of 
Western Europe’s underheated homes. It 
brought bad news to the Swiss, although 
here, too, coal still is rationed and fire- 
wood is expensive. The warm weather 
melted skating and curling rinks, flooded 
bobsled runs and put horse-drawn taxi 
sleighs out of business. Only the hardiest 
skiers could find snow, by climbing up 
6,000 feet into the mountain peaks, be- 
yond the timberline. 

Hockey matches, ski tournaments, all- 
expense week-end tours and hotel reser- 
vations were canceled. In every town, 
idle ski instructors gathered around tele- 
graphic weather reports on _ post-office 
bulletin boards and complained about 
the fern, as they call the warm wind. 

I arrived in this typical resort as the 
first snowflakes since December put the 
despairing inhabitants back to work. But, 
even with snow, Swiss resorts face hard 
times. Currency difficulties don’t im- 
prove as easily as the weather. 

Partly because of Switzerland’s strong 
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currency, Gstaad’s shops have more to 
sell than any others in Europe. But, with 


the exception of the American dollar and- 


a few other strong currencies, the money 
of other countries buys less in Switzer- 
land than anywhere else on the Continent. 

Almost the only people, besides the 
Swiss themselves, who can afford a holi- 
day here are Americans and wealthy 
Europeans who have undeclared funds 
salted away in Swiss banks. There are 
a few Americans here now, on leave from 
occupation duty in Germany and Austria. 
There are a few Britons who, living 
abroad, are exempt from the British ban 
on pleasure travel. There also are a hand- 
ful of wealthy folk from almost every 
country in Europe. But the total number 
is very small. 

The price of a winter holiday in Swit- 
zerland in dollars shows best how Euro- 
peans are priced out of the market. 
Remember that, relatively, the Swiss will 
give an American two or three times as 
many Swiss francs for his U. S. dollar as 
they will a Briton for his pound. 

Minimum hotel rates, including three 
meals but without private bath, vary 
from $3 to $6 a day per person for a 
three-day stay at Gstaad. Extras include 
a charge of 25 to 50 cents a day for 
heating, 10 to 15 per cent for service 
and a visitors’ or sports tax that amounts 
to about 35 cents a day. There also is 
a nominal music charge, if the hotel has 
an orchestra, and a private bath lifts the 
room rate by 50 cents to'a dollar a day. 

Weekly all-inclusive rates, covering 
everything but drinks, begin at $25 to 
$50, depending on the hotel. Rates are 
standard throughout most of Switzerland. 
But in some luxury resorts, such as St. 





orld 
















Moritz, hotel rooms may command $25 
a day and up. 

Prices for groceries, liquor, and tobacco 
are higher than in France. But the variety 
available here is unequalled elsewhere in 
Europe. 

All in all, an American staying at a 
medium-priced hotel can have a week’ 
vacation for $100. For European visitors, 
with soft currencies, the relative cost is 
double or triple this sum. That’s the ex- 
planation for the empty hotels at Swiss 
resorts. And this produces one amusing 
result. 

Photography is Gstaad’s third industry, 
ranking just after hotels and skiing. Swiss 
photographers work on the ski slopes as 
well as on the streets of town. Sometimes 
there are more cameramen than skiers 
on the hillsides. Vacationers usually see 
their pictures posted outside photo- 
graphic shops within 24 hours of arrival. 
There is a story that the British Treasury 
picked up five currency manipulators 
tax evaders and black marketeers from 
pictures taken here last winter. W.H.L 


Italy is different— 
it has too much coal 


ROME 
TALY FINDS, all of a sudden, that it 
doesn’t need as much coal from 
abroad. Imports for March will be 760,- 
000 tons instead of the usual 850,000. 
But the fact is far from comforting to 2 
lot of manufacturers. 
The reason for this cut, coming at 4 
time when all Europe needs fuel, is the 
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that Italian industries have not been 
ile to use up all the coal allotted to 
hem. The country has about 2,000,000 
ons of coal and coke in stock now. That 

enough to last 2% months at the normal 
ate of consumption. For some weeks the 
Nalians have been turning down part of 
heir allocation of U. S. coal. One trouble 
i; that a consumer strike of a sort seems 
to be going on. Factory space is filling 
yw with products that won't sell. That 
means less space for coal storage. 

In addition, many businessmen are 
afraid of oxidation and auto-combustion 
when coal is stored for a long time. 
They'd rather risk running out of fuel 
than lose their plants through explosion 
of stored coal now. 

Another big factor reducing the coal 
demand is cost. Because of the high costs 
of production in Italy most industries are 
uable to pay for more coal than they 
can use on a current basis. With the 
new dollar exchange rate, the coal price 
probably will go up abou’ one third. 
And there are no bank credits a plant 
owner can draw on to finance his coal 
purchases. 

So the only other thing possible is 
being done. Italy is going to buy less coal 
next month. Whether the cut is temporary 
or something that will last several months 
remains to be seen. A lot depends on 
when the Italian people start buying the 
things that are taking up so much of the 
storage space now. J. M. 
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Argentine profiteers 
sell 75-cent steaks 


BUENOS AIRES 
ROFITEERING is the busiest word in 
Argentina's vocabulary these days. It 


gets bigger headlines and more space in 


the newspapers than the Marshall Plan. 

Argentina used to be known as the 
land of cheap food and drink, but those 
days are gone, some people say forever. 
There still is plenty to eat. One can even 
get a fair beefsteak for 50 or 75 cents. 
But the bill for lunch in the humblest 





Tom 
HLL. 


restaurant, by the time vegetable, potato, 
dessert, coffee and service charge are 
totted up, is likely to be $1.50. This 
doesn’t seem too serious to some. But 
residents of Buenos Aires, who earn an 
average $19 a week and know their 
country exports beef for a little over 10 


| cents a pound, call it “profiteering.” 


Currently, the Perén Government is 
tunning one of its periodic campaigns 


against the high cost of living. This time 


the targets are restaurants, coffee shops, 
milk bars and retail food shops. Since the 
police department is in charge, the cam- 


() Paign has all the excitement of a movie 


thriller, 
Several police inspectors, in plain 
othes, drop into a midtown coffee shop, 
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order food or beverage, then ask for the 
check. 

At about this moment, squad cars roll 
up outside, police dash in, tell patrons 
to keep their seats, and proceed to check 
on prices. A police stenographer takes 
down the indictment on the spot. When 
customers finish their meals, the premises 
may be closed and sealed at once, the 
owner fined and the manager taken off 
to jail. 

On a good day, police make as many 
as 800 such inspections. They have been 
handing out penalties in about one case 
out of every 10. 

Police claim that profits of more than 
1,000 per cent on beverages are common. 
Some of the best-known coffee shops in 
town have been closed by police. One 
shop with a 200 per cent markup was 
closed for five days, fined $750, and the 
manager was jailed for 10 days. Another, 
with 500 per cent profit, was closed for 
10 days, fined $5,000 and the owner 
jailed for 20 days. 

Some cafes have been charging as high 
as 20 cents for a demitasse, 30 cents for 
a soft drink, 40 cents for a beer, 20 cents 
for a glass of milk. In Mar del Plata, 
Argentina’s Atlantic beach resort, cafes 
were getting 50 cents for a cup of coffee. 

What happens during these campaigns 
is that prices sometimes drop for a short 
period, then, after the noise dies down, 
they are pushed even higher, to pay for 
the closures and the fines. A few small 
businesses fail. 

Even according to official statistics, 
which are six months old and which many 
people criticize as deficient, the cost of 
living here is 64 per cent higher than in 
1943. Many people think their costs have 
gone up at least that much during the 
last year alone. 

And the campaign goes on, “profiteers” 
are jailed, and shops are closed by the 
police. But, in spite of all the excitement, 
everybody expects prices to keep going 
up. 


B.S. R. 





Red tape unwound 
for trade with Japan 


TOKYO 

MERICAN businessmen coming to Japan 

to buy, sell or invest are going to 
have an easier time of it from now on. A 
lot of the red tape that has heretofore 
hampered foreign traders has been cut 
away. The idea now is to get Japan, back 
to a “business as usual” basis as quickly 
as possible. , 

General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters recently relaxed the 
stringent and cumbersome regulations. 
Under the old plan, every Allied and neu- 
tral country was permitted to send only a 
limited number of traders to Japan, and 
these foreign businessmen usually were 
restricted to a 21-day stay. They were not 
allowed to talk prices to Japanese sellers. 
Occupation headquarters set the price on 
every deal. Every transaction was subject 
to the closest scrutiny by occupation 
headquarters and by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

That’s all changed now. In the future, 
the only limit on the number of business 
visitors will be the accommodations 
available. Most businessmen will be al- 
lowed to stay 60 days, at least. They 
can stay as long as they desire—indefi- 
nitely as a matter of fact—if they can ar- 
range private accommodations. They are 
permitted to make private arrangements 
with Japanese for rental of _ living 
quarters. 

The United States Army is planning to 
turn back to the Japanese Government 
houses and billets that no longer are re- 
quired for occupation forces. The Japa- 
nese Government’s Board of Trade—Boeki 
Cho—will be instructed to rent these 
quarters to foreign businessmen. 

No company will be allowed to send 
more than two representatives to Japan 
until they have found private quarters. 
Once businessmen have arranged their 
own living accommodations, they will be 
able to bring their families and office 
staffs. 

As for food, that’s no problem since the 
Overseas’ Supplies Store was opened in 
Tokyo several weeks ago. Foreign busi- 
nessmen can buy anything they need 
there. The prices are somewhat higher 
than in the United States, but are not 
excessive. Branches are to be opened soon 
in Yokohama and in Kobe or Osaka so 
that businessmen who are in the process 
of setting up their headquarters in those 
cities will be able to live as comfortably 
as in Tokyo. 

Japanese theaters, hotels, streetcars 
and busses—which are off limits to occu- 
pation personnel—are open to business 
visitors. In other words, life in Japan for 
foreign businessmen is being restored to 
the prewar pattern as far as feasible un- 
der an occupation. J. F. 
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British Split on Devaluing Pound . .. White House ‘In’ 
Of James Roosevelt . . . City Machines’ New Tactics 


President Truman is preparing to 
argue that price controls, if the Re- 
publicans had taken his advice, would 
have prevented a break in the com- 
modity markets of the kind that has 
occurred. The President is to blame 
Republicans for what has happened. 


k & * 


The President is somewhat bewil- 
dered by conflicting advice of those 
around him with regard to the out- 
look for continuing boom. One set of 
economists inside the Government in- 
sists that the crack in commodity: and 
security prices really doesn’t mean 
anything more than it meant a year 
ago. Another set advises that this 
time the break is to take hdld, with 
the boom about to deflate. 


xk * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg no longer 
is discouraging colleagues in the Sen- 
ate who show an interest in giving him 
support for the presidential nomina- 
tion, in event of a deadlock between 
Senator Robert Taft and Governor 
Tam Dewey. 


x * * 


James Roosevelt, son of the late Pres- 
ident, is enjoying White House entree 
as spokesman for California Demo- 
crats. Mr. Roosevelt is credited with 
acting as go-between in negotiations 
that preceded the change in Charr- 
manship of the important Federal 
Reserve Board. 


x *k *& 


Big-city Democratic machines are on 
the defensive in this election year. In- 
stead of trying to cram hand-picked 
candidates down voters’ throats, the 
machines in Chicago, Memphis and 
Jersey City are selecting men with in- 
dependent records that may appeal to 
voters. 


x *k* * 


Senators Harry Byrd, of Virginia, and 
Walter George, of Georgia, in the 
background, are directing the revolt 
of the Democratic Party of the South 
against New Deal leadership of the 
party in the North. 
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Whispers — 


It was Mrs. Truman who wanted a 
second-story porch built into the 
south portico of the White House. 
White House aides suggest that this 
accounts for the President’s insist- 
ence that the porch be built over 
protest of architects and in the face 
of the fact that it would force him 
to give up the idea of a front-porch 
campaign. 


x k * 


London is hearing tips that Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Electric 
Co., will be the Administration’s 
selection for the job of adminis- 
tering the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 


x *k * 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr., is the liai- 
son man between the United States 
Department of State and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in work- 
ing out the Marshall Plan. The former 
Wisconsin Senator sees Secretary 
George Marshall or Under Secretary 
Robert A. Lovett almost daily, and is 
in close touch with Senator Vanden- 
berg. 


xk K x 


Will Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, is be- 
ing mentioned for membership on the 
Advisory Board to the Administrator 
of ERP. He was in Europe when ERP 
nations made their first estimates, and 
knows their plans. 


x & ® 


Planners in the State Department are 
in a dither over two developments. 
One is the appearance of signs that 
parts of Europe are not as badly off as 
pictured earlier. The other is the 
break in commodity prices that is 
forcing experts to revise estimates of 
aid cost downward. 


KK & 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is picking a major general, freshly re- 
tired, to head a mission that will go 
to Germany to determine how ci- 
vilians can best take over administra- 
tion from the Army. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of thg 
British Exchequer, is on the sidey 
those convinced that Britain will } 
forced, before long, to lower the valyg 
of the British pound sterling in relg 
tion to the U. S. dollar. Other Cabing 
members argue for more delay. 


xk * 


Sir Oliver Franks, the British prom 
fessor who served as chairman of t 
16-nation conference that preparedam 
Europe’s requests for Marshall Pla 
aid, is succeeding Lord Inverchape 
as Ambassador to the United States 
because Great Britain wants an ex- 
pert on the ground when dollars are 
distributed. Also, Sir Oliver gets along 
well with Secretary Marshall and with 
Lewis W. Douglas, U. S. Ambasse 
dor to London, who is shepherdi 
the Marshall Plan through Congres 
for the State Department. 


xk * 


Italy’s Communists are getting about™ 
one quarter of their party funds from 
Russia and Yugoslavia. Contribu-ff 
tions come in the form of gold andj 
platinum. The Russians have about 
3,500 agents in Italy working on ar-f} 
rangements for Communist attempts 
to win forthcoming Italian elections. 


x wk * 


Mr. Truman is looking for a way out 
of the U. S. commitment to back the 
plan to partition Palestine to provide 
a Jewish state. He is resisting def 
mands that the U. S. lift an embargo 
on sales of arms to the Jews in Pales- 
tine and that it permit Americans to 
volunteer for military service there 
without losing citizenship. U. S. mili- 
tary leaders are increasingly worried 
over loss of Arab friendship. 


x *k * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac f) 
Arthur, Supreme Commander if 
Japan, is concerned about the increat 
ing prestige of Emperor Hirohito. eg] 
idea of putting the Mikado on tour @} 

a “democratic monarch” is boomy 
eranging. A public sampling sho 
that the Emperor is more adored bf 
the Japanese now than before the wah 











